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An Explanation. 


Why does the wise woman employ 
“GLOBE” Polish in her house in 
preference to any other brand? It is 
not because ‘‘Globe” Polish is cheap, 
though it is cheap; it is not because 
it is a non-scratcher of the surface of 
metals, though it is that; it is not 
because it is non = injurious to the 
user’s skin, though it is so; it is not 
because it is an unequalled make-bright 
for all metals, though that is an accurate 
description of it. It is not because it 
is any of these things singly. The wise 
woman chooses *‘ Globe” Polish because 


it is all these things 


Together. 


“Globe” Polish is sold everywhere. . 
RAIMES & CO., Ltd., Tredegar Road, 
Bow, London, E., and Stockton-on-Tees. . 

















Mysteries, a Necessity of Life. 


I. 


THE atmosphere of popular thought at the present day grows 
less and less congenial to faith in the mysteries of religion. 
“Religion without dogma” seems to be the goal of modern 
aspiration so far as religion in any sense is its object. And by 
“dogma” is meant a formulated mystery—formulated by 
theology for purposes of communication and for the guidance 
of thought and life. 

* Even those, however, who hope to reduce religion to ethics 
propped up by theism, or to strike out religion altogether in 
favour of “absolute morality” remind us continually that life 
is solemn and significant and that the ultimate qw/ence and 
whither are wrapt in impenetrable mystery. “ Significant of 
what ?” we might ask ; for here, “mystery” stands, not for the 
object of a dim and manywise imperfect knowledge, but for 
the altogether unknowable Beyond, which can in no way be 
formulated or expressed, or used for the guidance of life and 
thought. In that sense no one dreams of denying that life is 
compassed with mystery. Nor again will any deny that in the 
plane of scientific and historic inquiry the territory of the 
“unknown but knowable” stretches away indefinitely beyond 
that of the known; and that between the two there lies a 
certain borderland of the uncertain and conjecturable, which 
may therefore be called “ mysterious.” 

The mystery which religious dogma formulates, purports to 
be a truth belonging to a plane of reality above and beyond 
that which is subjected to man’s scientific and historic inquiry ; 
a truth which cax be known dimly, but which cannot possibly 
be known clearly by him under his present limitations ; a truth 
which, being necessarily formulated in the terms of things 
which belong to the lower plane, defies exact expression and 
perfect intelligibility. 
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It is the tendency of modern thought to reject such know- 
ledge, first, as chimerical and impossible ; then, as valueless for 
purposes of life. Let us briefly examine this assumption ; and 
to avoid every sort of special pleading, let us abstract from any 
dogma or dogmatic system in particular and consider the 
question in its most general terms and in the light of the common 
assumptions of those who would exclude mysteries from life 
as a useless or dangerous encumbrance ; and let us see whether, 
on the contrary, their function in life may not be as necessary 
as that of scientific or historical truths. This will not be to 
furnish a positive argument in favour of any given dogma or 
dogmatic system, but to show that there is an exigency of the 
human mind which must be satisfied either by the mysteries of 
revealed religion or by their equivalent ; that such half-know- 
ledge is an inseparable condition of man’s upward development 
as spirit and subject; and yet that in every case it must be 
assailable by the same objections that are currently alleged 
against faith in the dogmas of Christianity. 

One of the ever more widely accepted assumptions of our 
day is the practical character of all perception and knowledge ; 
its complete subordination to life and action in whose service it 
has been developed pari passu. As far as any creature is 
passively determined by the forces of physical Nature and forms 
part of her universal mechanism, it is, we are told, automatic, 
insentient, unconscious. As far as it possesses any true activity, 
any power of self-government and self-adjustment ; any power 
of opposing itself to and controlling the mechanism of physical 
Nature, so far is it, because it needs to be, perceptive and 
conscious. For self-adjustment implies an “awareness” of the 
terms to be adjusted—z.c., of Self and Nature. 

This principle is conceived to hold good for every sort of sub- 
jectivity—from the lowest sentient speck of living matter up to 
the highest developments of humanity. All alike are possessed of 
some degree of dominion over that mechanism of Nature, of 
which they form part in virtue of their organism; and their 
rank in the world of subjectivity is estimated by the way and 
extent to which, in virtue of their perception and activity, they 
can resist and control the determinism of Nature and prove 
themselves independent and opposing agents. Furthermore, it 
is generally assumed that the goal of the collective effort and 
struggle of life; of the ceaseless conflict between what may 
roughly be called Mind and Matter, is the working out of still 
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higher and higher types of subjectivity which in the manner 
and extent of their victory over determinism, in the fulness of 
their perception and action, shall approximate ever more 
closely to that divine but unattainable limit in which the 
opposition, carried to infinity, suddenly vanishes ; in which such 
distinctions as Subject and Object no longer obtain, and whose 
mode of life and being cannot therefore be properly conceived 
by us at all, but must be expressed analogously in terms proper 
to our own order of life and being. 

So far as we are allowed now-a-days to speak of purpose 
and finality in the world, we may say that the whole deter- 
minism of Nature is conceived as existing solely to be the 
instrument and condition of this progressive development of 
subjectivity or personality ; that so far as subjects act upon, 
resist and modify Nature, it is only to perfect the instrument of 
their own development and to make a fuller and higher sort of 
action possible for themselves ; that this action is an end in 
itself, and the very substance of life—to be valued for what 
it i in itself, and not primarily for what it may effect outside 
itself. In the language of religion we might say that Nature 
exists as instrumental to the development of the divine image 
in the subjective order—that is, in the world of feeling, thought, 
love, will, and action—where the creature is like to God just in 
the measure that it is able to “put all things under its feet,” 
and to rise above the passivity and determinism of Nature. 

The unceasing effort of conscious life, in all its grades, in 
all its subjects, is held to be upwards and onwards, towards a 
fuller and higher action, that is, towards a fuller knowledge and 
mastery of the opposing world—a mastery won and measured 
by comprehension and self-adjustment ; nor does this straining 
come to rest as satisfied in man, but rather attains in him its 
greatest accentuation. By inventing for itself new instruments, 
devices, and methods, both of perception and of action, human 
life changes its range and character with a rapidity that 
bewilders us, and day by day pushes down large tracts of 
Nature’s determinism under its victorious feet. Above all, by 
combination with others, the individual is able to appropriate 
the collective and traditional experience of the society of which 
he is a member, and to secure its co-operation for ends infinitely 
beyond his separate capacity. 

But the ends of human life are of two kinds: those that are 
clearly definable as being at least remotely within the compass 
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of our present powers of understanding and accomplishment ; 
which require an extension rather than an elevation of our 
capacities ; which lie, however distantly, in the plane of our 
present attainments; and not in a higher plane. And then, 
besides this, reaching out in all directions over the plane in 
which our faculties are so perfectly chez sot, there is an irrepres- 
sible and universal reaching upwards towards ends that lie on 
a higher plane; towards a mode of action and life which in 
some measure is beyond our capacity, which we cannot 
coherently formulate or satisfactorily realize;.and which we 
desire all the more restlessly as we are less able to interpret or 
justify our desire. 

The perennial murmur of man’s discontent not only with 
what “the world” can give but with what it can be con- 
ceived as ever giving, is one of the banalities of literary and 
philosophic reflection at all times. We need only refer to 
John Stuart Mill's well-known confession that the realization 
of his utmost ideals of a positivist Paradise on earth would 
still have left him infinitely discontented. He but gives 
voice to the conviction of all who have ever tried to under- 
stand themselves. No spreading out of life over the plane 
already attained can quiet its upward aspiration towards a 
higher plane; no fulfilment of the needs that we can formu- 
late can suffice as long as we are pressed by others which refuse 
exact formulation. The source of this ineradicable discontent, 
which is the very nerve and mainspring of all upward and 
onward effort, is to be found in the consciousness that the 
world of our clear perception and competent action is but part 
of a whole; that it is not self-explanatory ; that the ends we 
can exactly formulate are worthless except as subordinated to 
some dim ends which we cannot so formulate; that our life 
seems ultimately governed by some secret universal power, for 
some secret universal end, and that we understand but the 
middle of the matter. But, according to one of our provisional 
assumptions, if we are conscious of a certain practical situation 
it is just because we are not passively determined in regard to 
it, but are free to determine ourselves actively. If then we 
have the sense of a Whole, whereof the realm of our clear 
intelligence and definite desire is but part, it is because we have 
the power and need and duty of freely determining our action 


in regard to it. 
Conscious life is essentially self-expansive in the direction 
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of a fuller expression of divinity ; it grows irrepressibly towards 
a fuller and higher sort of action guided by a deeper and wider 
comprehension of that world, by the mastery of which its spiritual 
distinctness and free personality is realized and measured, 
If therefore man has a sense of that Whole which includes 
and stretches indefinitely beyond and rises above the area of his 
powers of distinct knowledge and effectual mastery, it is because 
he is capable of some action in regard to that Whole, and is not 
merely passively determined by it as if he were a wheel of the 
universal machinery ; it is because his liberty and self-govern- 
ment is not limited to a particular area, but is universal—the 
liberty of a creature capable of the concept of “Being;” 
capable of the concept of a Whole, whereof he and his proximate 
surroundings are but part, and through which alone they can 
be rightly dealt with; capable therefore of dealing with the 
Whole so far, he can adjust himself to it or oppose himself to 
it. Hence the self-expansive force of his life demands that he 
should strive more and more to know and understand the Whole 
in order to deal with it more effectually, and thereby to realize 
a higher and fuller kind of action or life; it urges. his inquiry 
not only outward over the boundless field of the clearly know- 
able, but upward into the region of the dimly knowable; not 
only to the furtherance and extension of that kind of life which 
he has attained and to which his faculties are adequate, but to 
the furtherance of that higher kind which he is trying to attain 
and to which his faculties are inadequate—a life infinite in every 
dimension, because it is the life of the Infinite, and as such 
unattainable, though indefinitely approachable, by the finite. 
We are impelled by an inborn discontent to push forward 
and upward; to endeavour to overcome the limits of space 
and be everywhere at once; to overcome the limits of 
time and make past and future co-present in an eternal 
“now;” to gather all possible knowledge into the unity of a 
single all-comprehensive intention ; to accumulate and multiply 
our power in the direction of omnipotence ; to bring together 
the countless irreconcilable experiences, between which we 
have to choose, into the fulness of some one impossible 
single experience ; and to embrace all life and reality in 
the simplicity of one pure act. In short, we must strive to 
live and express an eternal and infinite life “in the terms” 
and under the conditions of a temporal and finite life. The 
endeavour is inherently absurd and self-contradictory ; its goal 
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is not only unattainable but unthinkable; for the eternal is 
not reached by any relative victory over time however great ; 
nor is the infinite an amalgamation of finitudes. Yet, though 
man cannot equal his desire, to strain sowards that equality is 
the very law of his spiritual nature according to which all finite 
subjectivity presses upward stage by stage towards the inacces- 
sible level of that Infinite Subjectivity which we are constrained 
to conceive in our own image and likeness—though in it the 
distinction between subject and object is meaningless since 
these two, as excluding one another, can never be absolutely 
infinite. Still it is as conceived thus imperfectly as Infinite 
Subject that it is the goal of our spiritual effort. We can 
only think of it as of a spirit whose knowledge and power 
and action and life realize that victory over limits towards which 
we shall strive for ever without possibility of attainment, finding 
our ultimate bliss in the assurance of an unimpeded progress in 
the appropriation of those inexhaustible treasures of life whose 
possession shall have been inamissibly secured to us. 

This infinite life and action, which we are constrained to 
express in terms of the highest of which we are now capable, 
necessarily evades our clear conception and remains for ever 
the “mystery” par excellence, of which all other mysteries are 
but determinations, or closer definitions. Every higher level 
of life than that in which we are at home must be to us to 
some degree mysterious ; dimly conceived ; imperfectly realized ; 
and therefore the ultimate and unattainable goal of all sub- 
jective development is plainly the mystery of mysteries and the 
source of all others. 

If then our discontent with our physical and external 
conditions is the mainspring of our search into and mastery of 
the secrets of Nature; our discontent with all that this external 
life could ever possibly give us has been at all times a stimulus 
of inquiry into the secrets of that Whole Life, eternal and 
infinite, the vague but irrepressible sense of which is the source 
of our incurable discontent with the partial and finite. 

On the current assumption of the complete subordination of 
knowledge to will and action, it follows that, if, on its 
“conative” side, life gives us not only a mass of clearly defined 
and realizable desires and ends, level with our capacities ; but 
beyond these a deep-seated though inexplicable dissatisfaction 
with any ideal we can coherently formulate, and a vague 
though universal and irrepressible yearning towards ends which 
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we cannot define; it must, on its “cognitive” side, give us a 
tract of clear knowledge and “knowabilities” level with our 
mind; and beyond this a region of dim knowledge and 
“knowabilities”” partly above that level which can be expressed 
only in terms of the clearly knowable—a twilight vision of that 
higher life the search after which is active principle of all our 
spiritual expansion. 

That the higher aspirations and apprehensions should be 
thus vague, half-formed, and imperfect, is consistent -with 
another of the popular assumptions of modern thought 
according to which life is viewed dynamically as a movement, 
not as a state; as consisting in a certain process of continual 
transformation of which each moment dissolves into the next. 
We are told that our disputes as to the meaning of life are 
fruitless so long as we suppose that life makes for some 
definite and final state, some ethical, social, and political 
Paradise, in which its movement is destined to come to 
rest,—a state which human thought will some day be able 
to define ; and human effort, to realize; so long as we look 
for some golden age which has solved life’s problem in the 
past or will solve it in the future; so long as we take some 
fixed maximum of savagery as the Nadir, some fixed maximum 
of culture as the desired Zenith of development. Of no stage 
may we say: “This is human life par excellence ;” the earliest 
deserves the name as much as any subsequent—or rather as 
little; for life consists in the very transition from lower to 
higher ; in forgetting what is behind and in reaching out to 
what is before. Any stage that should seek to perpetuate itself 
as final to the exclusion of further progress would be the end 
of life and also the beginning of death. 

If this be so, we must look for something in the development 
of subjective life analogous to the physiological distinction 
between formed matter and unformed ; we must expect to find 
that the higher kind of life which is in process of formation, 
contrasts with the lower which is already formed and finished, 
as being more vague, feeble, and ill-defined; just as in art 
the higher and rarer results are less formulable, less securely 
attainable, more chance-governed than the lower and commoner 
which have been brought fully under our rule and control. 
And yet the lower is valued solely for sake of the higher, the 
formed for sake of the unformed; just as formed habits of 
action are valuable for the sake of free and conscious action ; 
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and obedience, law, and order for the sake of initiative, liberty, 
and personality. This distinction between the formed and the 
unformed, the definite and the indefinite, areas of the mind and 
will, is essential to the growing conception of life as of a 
process ever striving to change itself into something higher zz 
kind, as moving upwards to a future level as well as outwards 
on its present level. Thus, if on the practical or “conative” 
side, human life is ever marked in its higher manifestations by 
a partly vain endeavour to satisfy ill-defined aspirations towards 
a more absolute kind of life, through those means and activities 
that are adequate only to the clearly intelligible-ends proper to 
our present level; on the cognitive side we have a parallel 
endeavour to think that absolute life, and the world in which it 
is lived, in the terms and categories of this lower mode of 
existence; and the formulated results of this endeavour are 
necessarily mysteries. 

Hence, from the assumptions already indicated, it follows 
that the recognition not merely of an utterly unknowable 
Beyond, but of a half-knowable Beyond, is a necessity of the 
human mind ; that mysteries of some sort are as needful a part 
of its normal furniture as are the clear truths of history or 
science. If the desire to know and the desire to live are but 
two facets of the same energy; if the vigour of man’s soul is 
measured by its dissatisfaction with its bonds and by its 
aspiration after a nearer approach to an eternal, infinite, absolute 
sort of being and action; it must be measured equally by a 
straining to see beyond the limits of clear knowledge into the 
twilight of the half-knowable. To discourage this craving of 
the mind as though its object were altogether unattainable, 
or of no life-value if attained, is implicitly to deny man’s power 
and need of upward progress, and to tie him down to the plane 
of earth. If it is wrong or useless to strain ceaselessly against 
the limits of our present mode of life, if contentment is a duty, 
then of course we should shut out this troublesome thought of 
the Beyond, of the Whole through which alone our partial life 
is explicable; still less should we strive to know it in detail 
with a view to adjusting our life and action to it. But then, 
what becomes of the assumption that consciousness is correlative 
and co-extensive with self-government ; that knowledge is only 
of practical situations to be determined by our action? Whence 
this idea of the Absolute, of the Whole, of the Infinite Beyond, 
if it does not concern us practically ; if it is not for the guidance 
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of our life? And if it is for our guidance, how can we not 
want a more detailed knowledge of it? We are not content 
with a general conception of the physical world, but go on 
determining its laws and groupings to the minutest ascer- 
tainable detail ; and in the measure in which we succeed, our 
power of self-adjustment or resistance is multiplied, and the 
possibilities of our natural life are extended in every direction. 
A similar determination of the over-natural! world would plainly 
lead to a like acceleration of our upward progress. The quest 
of such detail must be more difficult, less fruitful, than our 
investigation of that world to which our faculties are adequate ; 
its results may be only analogous to the first gropings of the 
earliest savagery after some rude science of Nature; but it is 
as justifiable and even more imperative. 

In this view of the matter, the mystery-hunger of the soul, 
rightly understood, is not to be checked, but rather deepened 
and fostered as an indispensable condition of subjective develop- 
ment. To limit our curiosity to the “exactly knowable” would 
be, equivalently to limit our life-desire to the plane of our 
present possibilities and to forbid it to look higher; it would 
be to quench all spiritual aspiration and to preach content with 
the prospect of some socialist millenium in which life should 
pass into slumber for lack of further aims. 

Further, it may be plausibly contended in the light of 
history, if not also @ priori, that, in the gross, upward progress 
and outward progress are causally connected ; that life cannot 
be permanently cramped in any dimension of its growth 
without suffering in the others; that the practical materialism 
which is fatal to every sort of aspiration after the more-than- 
natural or over-natural life is eventually self-defeating ; that 
the eternal quest of the absolute life, ever to be approached, 
never to be reached, is the secret root, not only of that 
movement by which the soul strains upwards and labours for 
riches not yet clearly conceivable or firmly attainable, but 
also of that by which she spreads out in all directions over 
the plane of this earth and heaps up those riches of experi- 
ence which are within the comfortable grasp of her present 
modes of conception and action. Hence the rationalism 


1 We use ‘‘over-natural,” throughout, not in the theological sense of ‘‘ super- 
natural,” but for the whole realm of spirit and freedom as opposed to that physical 
determinism which is the subject-matter of Natural Science. Similarly ‘‘ natural” 
is taken in a correspondingly restricted sense. 
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which would sweep away mysteries as mere cobwebs of the 
mind would cut at the very roots of all progress spiritual and 
temporal. 


Since this article and its sequel were set up in type, I have read 
a somewhat similar treatment of almost the same question from the 
Protestant side by Dr. Bernhard Duhm, of Basel (Das Geheimnis in der 
Religion. Mohr, Leipzig, 1896). To Newton’s influence on recent 
modes of thought, he ascribes the tendency of modern Protestantism 
to exclude the mysterious elements of Christianity as much as possible 
and to defend religion as simply the fulness of philosophy. Not only 
has this rationalism been viewed coldly by those champions of “ exact 
knowledge” whom it was designed to propitiate ; but en revanche it has 
roused certain thinkers to appease their starved but unquenchable 
mystery-craving by an attempt to reduce occultism to the form of 
“ exact knowledge ”—to create-a science of “thaumatology.” Laying 
aside, as a novel and arbitrary abstraction, the notion of Religion ix 
itse/f, and viewing it, not in the philosophies, the ethics, the institutions 
in which it embodies itself, but as the positive reality so embodied ; 
and studying it historically, Dr. Duhm finds it everywhere, from its 
lowest to its highest grade, occupied with a mysterious intercourse 
between man and invisible (and therefore mysterious) beings of a 
higher order—an intercourse whereby the level of man’s life and powers 
is raised towards the plane of the superhuman or divine, and his 
natural limitations are overcome. Everywhere there is a looking 
forward to some future and better condition—to some life that will 
be immortal because akin to that of the naturally immortal gods. 

In ecstasy he finds the central mystical experience (Hauptgeheimnis) 
of the older or ruder religions; in ecstasy which, just because it 
seemed to raise the psychic powers to wholly new kinds of activity 
(not to speak of accompanying physical wonders), was not unnaturally 
ascribed to some sort of “ possession” whereby the recipient shared 
a divine mode of life and being. In the disciplinary, ritual, and 
ascetical institutions common to all religions, he sees an attempt to 
communize these higher experiences, which are naturally the privilege 
of a favoured minority; and from a knowledge of these laws and 
conditions to put them within the reach of all. 

This induction is interesting as showing how world-wide and 
world-old is man’s instinctive striving towards a more absolute, though 
indefinable kind of life, in which the limitations of his present definable 
life will be overcome; and that his discontent is not merely with his 
perennial failure to realize his clear ethical, or social ideals, but with 
those ideals themselves. It shows, moreover, how precisely the 
mystery of Christianity: “To them gave He power to become the 
sons of God,” answers this universal aspiration of the religious sense. 
Our chief difference with Dr. Duhm is in that he seems not to 
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distinguish between the use and the abuse of those rational systems 
in which the experiences of the over-natural life are used to construct 
a plan of that over-world to which they belong. Theology, as we shall 
try to show in our next article, is related to that world as science 
is to the natural world. Each multiplies and communizes the pos- 
sibilities of life in its own order. Only when we forget that the over- 
natural world is necessarily expressed in terms of the natural, and 
therefore inexactly, does theology become what Dr. Duhm thinks it 
must always be—the foe of mystery. Then only do its dogmas become 
“‘Ratsel der Theologie,” bristling with contradictions which when they 
are weeded out or interpreted as “ethics in parables,” leave us with 
nothing but a soul-starving philosophy on our hands. 


G. TYRRELL. 








Of Lionel Johnson: 1867—1902. 
BY ONE WHO KNEW HIM. 
Amiculo + bene + merenti + in pace. 


————— 


AN early death has lately robbed the world of letters in 
England of its one critic of mark arisen in this generation. 
Poet-minds of the Arnold breed, with what may be called the 
hush of scholarship laid upon their full energies and anima- 
tions, must necessarily grow rarer and rarer, in a society ever 
more noisy and more superficial. They cannot expect now the 
fostering cloistral conditions which were finally disturbed by 
the great Revolution. Yet they still find themselves here, in a 
state of royal dispossession, and live on as they can. Of these 
was Lionel Johnson. In criticism, though he seemed to care so 
little about acknowledging, preserving, and collecting what he 
wrote, he was nobly able to “beat his music out;” his potential 
success lay there, perhaps, rather than in the exercise of his 
singularly lovely and austere poetic gift. But this is not saying 
that he was more critic than poet. On the contrary, he was all 
poet ; and the application of the poet’s touchstone to human 
affairs, whether in art or in ethics, was the very thing which 
gave its extraordinary elasticity and balance to his prose work. 
Being what he was, a selfless intelligence, right judgments came 
easy to him, and to set them down, at the eligible moment, was 
mere play. He had lived more or less alone from his boyhood, 
but alone with eternal thoughts and classic books. Whenever 
he spoke, there was authority in the speech coloured by com- 
panionship with the great of his own election: with Plato; 
Lucretius and Virgil; Augustine; Shakespeare. His capacity 
for admiration was immense, though in the choice of what was 
admirable he was quite uncompromising. Beyond that beautiful 
inward exaction, “the chastity of honour,” he was naturally 
inclined to the charities of interpretation. He gave them, but 
he asked them not, and would not thank you for your casual 
approval, except by his all-understanding smile. Neither 
vanity, ambition, nor envy ever so much as breathed upon him, 
and, scholar that he was, he had none of the limitations 
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common to scholars, for he was without fear, and without 
prejudice. 

A: striking feature in the make-up of his mind was its inter- 
play and counter-poise of contrasts. Full of worship and 
wonder (and a certain devout sense of indebtedness kept him, 
as by a strict rubric of his own, an allusive and a quoting 
writer), he was also full of an almost fierce uninfluenced inde- 
pendence. With a great vocabulary, his game was always to 
pack close, and thin out, his words. Impersonal as Pan’s pipe 
to the audience of The Chronicle or The Academy, he became 
intensely subjective the moment he reached his intimate 
sparsely-inhabited fatherland of poetry. His utterance, as 
daring in its opposite way as Mr. John Davidson’s, has laid bare 
some of the deepest secrets of the spirit. And side by side 
with them, lie etched on the page the most delicate little 
landscapes, each as happily conceived as if “the inner eye,” and 
“the eye on the object,” of both of which Wordsworth speaks, 
were one and the same. 

‘One might have thought, misled by Lionel Johnson’s strongly 
philosophic fibre, his habits of a recluse simplicity, his faith in 
minorities, his patrician old-fashioned tastes, that he would 
have ranged himself with the abstract critics, with Joubert and 
Vauvenargues, rather than with Sainte-Beuve. But it was 
another of his surprising excellencies that he was never out of 
tune with cosmic externals, and the aspirations of to-day. Into 
these his brain had a sort of detached angelic insight. His 
earliest book, published while he was very young, was not 
about some subtlety of Attic thought: it was a masterly 
exposition of “ The Art of Thomas Hardy.” To have dwelt 
first with all divine exclusions for housemates, is to be safe- 
guarded when Time drives one forth among its necessary 
acceptances and accretions. This same relevance and relativity 
of our friend, this open dealing with the nearest interest, was 
his strength; he not only did not shrink from contemporary 
life, but bathed in the apprehension of it as joyously as in a 
mountain-stream. How significant, how full of fresh force, 
have been his many unsigned reviews! Nothing so broad, so 
sure, so penetrating, has been said, in little, elsewhere, of such 
very modern men as Renan and William Morris. 

It is perhaps less than exact to claim that Lionel Johnson 
had no prejudices. All his humilities and tolerances did not 
hinder his humorous depreciation of the Teutonic intellect ; and 
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he liked well King Charles II.’s word for it—* foggy.” Heine 
that “ Parisianized Jew,” was his only love made in Germany. 
Non-scientific, anti-mathematical, he was a genuine Oxonian: 
a recruit, as it were, for transcendentalism and the White Rose. 
His studies were wilful and concentrated ; he never tried to 
extend his province into a thorough understanding, for instance, 
of arts which he relished, like music and sculpture. And, 
discursive as his national sympathies certainly were, he was 
never out of the British Isles. In all such lateral matters, he 
saw the uses of repression, if his calling was to be not a 
dilettante impulse, but the sustained and unwasted passion of 
a lifetime. Culture in him, it is truly needless to say, was not 
miscellaneous information; as in Newman’s perfect definition, 
it was “the command over his own faculties, and the instinctive 
just estimate of things as they pass.” He had an amazing and 
most accurate memory for everything worth while: it was as 
if he had moved, to some profit, in several ages, and forgotten 
none of their “wild and noble sights.” And the powers which 
were so delighting to others, were in a reflex way, a most 
single-hearted and modest way, sheer delight to himself, chiefly 
because he had tamed them to his hand. 

His non-professorial conception of the function of a man of 
letters (only it was one of the thousand subjects on which he 
was sparing of speech, perhaps discouraged by insincerities of 
speech elsewhere), amounted to this: that he was glad to be 
a bondslave to his own discipline ; that there should be no limit 
to the constraints and the labour self-imposed ; that in pursuit 
of the best, he would never count cost, never lower a pennon, 
never bow the knee to Baal. It was not his isolated position, 
nor his exemption from the corroding breath of poverty, which 
made it easy for such an one to hold his ground ; for nothing 
can make easy that strenuous and entire consecration of a soul 
to what it is given todo. It extended to the utmost detail of 
composition. The proud melancholy charm of his finest stanzas 
rests upon the severest adherence to the laws and by-laws of 
rhythm ; in no page of his was there ever a rhetorical trick or 
an underbred rhyme. Excess and show were foreign to him. 
The real shortcoming of his verse lies in its Latin strictness and 
asceticism, somewhat repellent to any readers but those of his 
own temper ; or else, in its occasional paradoxical homeliness. 
Its emotional glow is a shade too moral, and it is only after 
a league of stately pacing that fancy is let go with a looser rein. 
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Greatly impeded in freedom of expression is that unblest poet 
who has historic knowledge of his own craft. To him, nothing 
is sayable which has already been well said. Lionel Johnson, 
even as a beginner, was of so jealous an integrity that his 
youthful numbers, in their detail, are almost scandalously free 
from parentalia. Is it not, surely, by some supernatural little 
joke that his most famous line, 


Lonely unto the Lone I go, 


had been anticipated by Plotinus? Here was a poet who liked 
the campaign better than Capua. He sought out voluntarily 
never, indeed, the fantastic, but the difficult way. If he could 
but work out his idea in music (easy as composition was to 
him), he preferred to do so with divers painstakings which less 
scrupulous vassals of the Muse would as soon practise as 
fasting and praying. To one who looks well into the structure 
of his poems, they are like the roof of Milan Cathedral, “gone 
to seed with pinnacles,” full of vowelled surprises and exquisitely 
devétional elaborations, given in the zest of service, and meant 
to be hidden from mundane eyes. Yet they have the grace to 
appear much simpler than they are. The groundwork, at least, 
is always simple: his usual metre is iambic or trochaic, and the 
English alexandrine he made his own. Precision clung like 
drapery to everything he did. His handwriting was unique: 
a slender, close slant, very odd, but most legible ; a true script 
of the old time, without a flaw. It seemed to whisper: “ Behold 
in me the inveterate foe of haste and discourtesy, of type-writers, 
telegrams, and secretaries!” As he wrote, he punctuated: 
nothing was trivial to this “enamoured architect” of perfection. 
He cultivated a half-mischievous attachment to certain antique 
forms of spelling, and to the colon, which our slovenly press will 
have none of; and because the colon stood, and stands, for fine 
differentiations, and sly sequences, he delighted to employ it to 
tyrannize over printers. 

Lionel Johnson's gallant thoroughness was applied not orily 
to the department of literature. He had a loving heart, and 
laid upon himself the burden of many gratitudes. To 
Winchester, his old school, and Oxford, his university (in 
both of which he covered himself, as it happened, with honours), 
he was a bounden knight. The Catholic Church, to which he 
felt an attraction from infancy, and which he entered soon after 
he came of age, could command his whole zeal and furtherance, 
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totheend. His faith was his treasure, and an abiding peace and 
compensation. The delicacy, nay, the sanctity of his character, 
was the outcome of it ; and it so pervaded, guided, and adjusted 
his whole attitude towards life (as Catholicism alone claims and 
intends to do), that his religiousness can hardly be spoken of, 
or examined, as a thing separate from himself. There was 
a seal upon him as of something priestly and monastic. His 
place, like his favourite Hawthorne’s, should have been in 
a Benedictine scriptorium, far away, and long ago. 
Us the sad world rings round es 
With passionate flames impure ; 
We tread an impious ground ; 
We hunger, and endure. 

So he sang in one of his best known numbers. Meanwhile, 
the saints, bright from their earthly battle, and especially the 
angels, and Heaven their commonweal, were always present to 
the imagination of this anima naturaliter Christiana. Again, 
his most conscious loyalty, with the glamour of mediaeval 
chivalry upon it, was for Ireland. He was descended from a 
line of soldiers, and from a stern soldier who, in the ruthless 
governmental fashion of the time, put down at New Ross the 
tragic insurrection of 1798. Study and sympathy brought his 
great-grandson to see things from a point of view not in the 
least ancestral; and the consequence was that Lionel Johnson 
came to write, and even to lecture, as the heart-whole champion 
of hapless Innisfail. In the acknowledged spirit of reparation, 
he gave his thought, his time, and his purse to her interests. 
He devoted his lyre to her, as his most moving theme, and he 
pondered not so much her political hope, nor the incomparable 
charm of her streams and valleys, as her constancy under 
sorrows, and the holiness of her mystical ideal. His inheritance 
was goodly unto him, for he had by race both the Gaelic and 
the Cymric strain, and his temperament, with its remoteness 
and its sage and sweet ironies, was by so much more and less 
than English. But he possessed also, in very full measure, what 
we nowadays perceive to be the basic English traits: delibera- 
tion, patience, and control. It was owing to these unexpected 
and saving qualities in him that he turned out no mere 
visionary, but made his mark in life like a man, and that he 
held out, for five-and-thirty years, in that fragile, terribly 
nervous body always so inadequate and perilous a mate for his 
giant intelligence. 
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Next to the impersonal allegiances which had so much claim 
upon him, was his feeling for his friends. The boy Lionel had 
been the exceptional sort of boy who can discern a possible halo 
about a master or a tutor; and at Oxford, as at Winchester, he 
found men worth his homage. The very last poem he sent 
forth, only the other day, was a threnody for his dear and 
honoured Walter Pater, honoured and dear long after death, 
as during life. Like so much else from the same pen, it is of 
synthetic and illuminating beauty, and it ends with the tenderest 
of lyrical cries : 

Gracious God keep him; and God grant to me 
By miracle to see 


That unforgettably most gracious friend, 
In the never-ending end! 


Friendship, with Lionel Johnson, was the grave, high, romantic 
sentiment of antique tradition. He liked to link familiar names 
with his own by means of little dedications, and the two volumes 
of his poems, with their placid blue covers and dignity of 
margin, furnish a fairly full roll-call of those with whom he felt 
himself allied : English, Irish, Welsh, and American ; men and 
women ; famous and unknown; Christian and pagan; clerical 
and lay. It was characteristic of him that he addressed no 
poems directly to a friend, except once or twice, when well 
sheltered by a paraphrase, but set apart this or that, in print, as 
private to one or another whose heart, he knew, would go along 
with it. Asa proof of the shyness and reticence of his affections, 
it may be added that some who were fond of him did not 
discover for years after (and perhaps some have not yet dis- 
covered), the page starred with their own names, once given to 
them in silence, and for remembrance, by the hand which of 
late answered few letters, and withdrew more and more from 
social contact. 

Alas, this brings us upon sad ground. We all first began to 
be conscious that something was wrong, and that we were 
losing him, nearly four years ago, when he shut himself up, and 
kept obstinate silence, for weeks and months, in the cloistral 
London nooks where he and his library successively abode. 
Then, not quite two years ago, he had a painful and prolonged 
illness, in the course of which his hands and feet became wholly 
crippled ; and for the ardent lover, in any weather, of the open 
countryside, arrived a dark twelvemonth of indoor inaction. It 
is to be feared he was not properly nursed ; he had never known 
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how to care for himself, and had lived as heedless of the flesh as 
if he were all wings. It seemed ungenerous, that instinct to go 
into the dark at times, quite away from wonted intercourse. 
Yet it was neither ungenerous nor perverse. Surging up the 
more as his bodily resources failed him, his old “mortal moral 
strife” had to be undergone: the fight in which there can be no 
comrades. The brave will in him fought long and fought hard : 
no victor could do more. He had apparently recovered his 
health after all the solitude and mental weariness, and had just 
expressed himself as “ greedy for work,” when he went out from 
his chambers in Clifford’s Inn, late on the night of the 29th 
of September, for the last of his many enchanted walks 
alone: for with Hazlitt, against Stevenson, this walker held that 
any walk is the richer for being companionless. No one saw 
him faint, or stumble and fall; but a policeman on his beat 
found the unconscious body against the curb in Fleet Street, 
and had it carried to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. And there in 
the ward he lay, with his skull fractured (a child’s skull it was, 
abnormally thin, as the inquest showed), recognized and tended, 
but always asleep, for four days and five nights; and then the 
little flickering candle went quietly out. In the bitter pathos of 
his end he was not with Keats, but with Poe. It was the 4th of 
October, 1902, a Saturday of misted autumn sunshine, sacred in 
the ecclesiastical calendar to the Poverello of Assisi. Of that 
blessed forerunner his dead poet had once written : 


Thy love loved all things, thy love knew no stay, 
But drew the very wild beasts round thy knee. 
O lover of the least and lowest! pray, 
Saint Francis, to the Son of Man, for me. 


The only other Englishman of letters so elfin-small and light 
was De Quincey. Few persons could readily be got to believe 
Lionel Johnson’s actual age. With his smooth hair and cheek, 
he passed for a slim undergrown boy of sixteen: his light-footed 
marches, in bygone summers, over the Welsh hills and the 
coasts of Dorset and Cornwall, were interrupted at every inn 
by the ubiquitous motherly landlady, expostulating with him 
for his supposed truancy. His extreme sense of humour forbade 
annoyance over the episode; rather was it not unwelcome to 
one who had no hold on time, and was as elemental as foam or 
air. Yes, he lived and died young. It was not only simple 
country folk who missed in him the adult “note.” And yet 
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a certain quaint and courageous pensiveness of aspect and 
outlook ; a hint of power in the fine brow, the sensitive hands, 
the grey eye so quick, and yet so chastened and incurious, 
could neither escape a true palaeographer, nor be misconstrued 
by him. Lionel Johnson must have been at all times both 
a man and a child. At ten years old, or at the impossible 
sixty, he must equally have gone on, in a sort of beautiful vital 
stubbornness, being a unit, being himself. His manners, as well 
as his mental habits, lasted him throughout ; from the first he 
was a sweet gentleman and a sound thinker. His earliest and 
his latest poems, in kind altogether, and largely in degree, were 
of a piece. A paper produced at Winchester School, on 
Shakespeare’s Fools, is as unmistakably his as his final review 
of Tennyson. To put it rather roughly, he had no discarded 
gods, and therefore no periods of growth. He was a crystal, 
a day-lily, shown without tedious processes. In his own phrase, 


All that he came to give 
He gave, and went again. 


He had a homeless genius: it lacked affinity with the 
planetary influences under which he found himself here, being, 
as Sir Thomas Browne grandly says, “older than the elements, 
and owing no homage unto the sun.” He seemed ever the 
same because he was so. Only intense natures have this 
continuity of look and mood. 

With all his deference, his dominant compassion, his grasp 
of the spiritual and the unseen, his feet stood foursquare upon 
rock. He was a tower of wholesomeness in the decadence 
which his short life spanned. He was no pedant, and no prig. 
Hesitations are gracious when they are unaffected, but thanks 
are due for the one among gentler critics of our passing hour 
who cared little to “publish his wistfulness abroad,” and was 
often as clear as any barbarian as to what he would adore, and 
what he would burn. He suffered indeed, but he won manifold 
golden comfort from the mercies of God, from human excel- 
lence, the arts, and the stretches of meadow, sky, and sea. Sky 
and sea! they were sacrament and symbol, meat and drink, to 
him. To illustrate both his truth of perception when dealing 
with the magic of the natural world, and his rapturous sense of 
union with it, I am going to throw together, by a wholly 
irregular procedure, consecutive sections of three early and 
unrelated poems: one written at Cadgwith in 1892, one at 
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Oxford in 1889, and the last (with its lovely opening anticipation 
of Tennyson), dating from Falmouth Harbour, as long ago as 


I. 


Winds rush, and waters roll; 

Their strength, their beauty, brings 
Into mine heart the whole 
Magnificence of things: 


That men are counted worth 
A part upon this sea, 

A part upon this earth, 
Exalts and heartens me! 


Il. 


Going down the forest side, 
The night robs me of all pride, 
By gloom and ‘by splendour. 
High, away, alone, afar, 
Mighty wills and working are: 
To them I surrender. 

The processions of the night, 
Sweeping clouds and battling light, 
And wild winds in thunder, 
Care not for the world of man, 
Passionate on another plan. 

(O twin worlds of wonder!) 


Ancients of dark majesty 

Priests of splendid mystery 

The Powers of Night cluster: 

In the shadows of the trees, 
Dreams that no man lives and sees, 
The dreams! the dreams! muster. 


Ill. 


I have passed over the rough sea, 
And over the white harbour bar, 

And this is death’s dreamland to me, 
Led hither by a star. 

And what shall dawn be? Hush thee; nay! 
Soft, soft is night, and calm and still. 
Save that day cometh, what of day 
Knowest thou, good or ill ? 

Content thee. Not the annulling light 
Of any pitiless dawn is here: 

Thou art alone with ancient night, 
And all the stars are clear. 


Only the night air and the dream ; 
Only the far sweet-smelling wave ; 
The stilly sounds, the circling gleam, 
Are thine: and thine a grave. 
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Surely, no pity need be wasted upon one who resolved 
himself into so glorious a harmony with all creation, and with 
the mysteries of our mortal being. To be happy is a feat 
nothing less than heroic in our complex air. Snow-souled and 
fire-hearted, sentient and apprehensive, Lionel Johnson, after all 
and in spite of all, dared to be happy. As he never worried 
himself about awards, the question of his to-morrow’s station 
and his measure of fame need not obtrude upon a mere 
mental character-study. Memorable and exhilarating has 
been the ten-years’ spectacle of him in unexhausted free play, 
now with his harp, now with his blunted rapier, under the 
steady dominion of a genius so wise and so ripe that one knows 
not where in living companies to look for its parallel. Well: 
may we soon get used to thinking of our dearest guild-fellow in 
a safer City, where no terror of defeat can touch him! 

“And he shall sing There according to the days of his 
youth, and according to the days of his going up out of the land 
of Egypt.” 





















L. I. G. 
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NO one interested in the history of monastic orders will fail to 
remember and appreciate Mr. John Willis Clark’s Architectural 
History of the University of Cambridge. He has shown us in 
that work, with great erudition and sympathy, that—with a 
single exception—Cambridge. colleges were in their origin 
religious foundations. 

In his Cave of Books, recently published by the Cambridge 
University Press, Mr. Clark discusses tolerantly, exhaustively, 
and with great judgment a subject interesting alike to the 
student of Christian antiquities and the general reader. His 
book is a very important contribution to the history of libraries 
—a subject dear to all book-lovers. Many of the beautiful 
illustrations are taken from illuminated MSS., and the book is 
rich in plans. 

The monastic library may be considered as the model upon 
which all the great libraries of Europe have been formed. 
With the monastic orders “ book preserving and book producing 
were reduced to a system, and in their libraries—the public 
libraries of the middle ages—literature found a home, until the 
invention of printing handed over to the world at large the 
duties which had been so well discharged by special commu- 
nities.” 

We may consider the hermits of the Egyptian deserts the 
first monastic communities that formed libraries. The Rule 
of St. Pachomius (A.D. 292—395) orders the books of his 
monastery at Tabennisi to be kept in a fenestra or cupboard in 
the thickness of the wall. This cupboard was a recess in the 
wall, closed by a door, like one of the later avmaria. The 
books were codices, though rolls volumina may also have been 
kept there. A special officer was librarian. Any Brother who 
wanted a book might have one for a week. Every night the 
librarian took charge of the books, counted them, and locked 
them up. 
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In the sixth century the Rule of St. Benedict mentions “the 
library” or book-press or armarium. “In these days of Lent 
let them (the Brothers) receive a book apiece from the library 
and read it straight through. These books are to be given out 
at the beginning of Lent.” 

An early example of a book-press occurs in a mosaic above 
the tomb of the Empress Galla Placidia, at Ravenna. It 
terminates in a pediment and has two shelves on which lie 
the four Gospels, each separate codex with the name of the 
Evangelist above it. The press rests on a short frame. The 
date is the middle of the fifth century. 

A century later the Codex Amiatinus contains a fine drawing 
—Ezvra writing the Law—of an armarium bearing a general 
similarity to the Ravenna book-press, though it was written 
in England, at the Monastery of Wearmouth, or the Monastery 
of Jarrow. It seems to have been the work of an Italian scribe, 
and was presented to the Pope, A.D. 716. Mr. Clark ascribes 
it to the middle of the sixth century. 

‘ The doors of the press, which in this drawing are of a 
reddish brown colour, are open, and the lower portion below 
them is filled in with panels, which are either inlaid or painted 
so that the frame supporting it is hidden. The bottom of the 
press forms a shelf on which lie two volumes, an ink-horn, and 
a case for pens. Each of the four other shelves holds two 
books bound in crimson. The pédiment of the press is a low 
pyramid, on the side of which, facing the spectator, is a cross 
beneath which two peacocks are drinking from a water-trough. 
The scribe Ezra, a dignified figure in green and crimson, is 
writing a codex with stylus. Garrucci in his Arte Christiana 
has made an outline of this interesting book-press. Mr. Clark’s 
illustration is from a water-colour drawing specially made for 
him by Professor Attelio Tormilli. 

The common cloister-press, commune armarium claustri, 
contained the books appointed for the general use of the com- 
munity. It was the recess in the wall occurring between the 
chapter-house and the door into the church at the end of the 
east pane of the cloister. From a passage in the Observances of 
Barwell Priory, which is also found in the Customs of the 
Augustinian House at Gronendaal, near Brussels, we learn that 
the book-presses of the Augustinian Order were recesses 
lined with wood and subdivided so as to keep the books 
separate. 
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The press in which the books are kept ought to be lined inside with 
wood, that the damp of the walls may not moisten or stain the books. 
This press should be divided vertically as well as horizontally by sundry 
shelves, on which the books may be ranged so as to be separated from 
one another; for fear they be packed so close as to injure each other or 
delay those who want them. 


In the Benedictine foundation which is now Worcester 
Cathedral, two interesting examples of cloister-presses may 
be seen in the east walk of the cloister, between the chapter- 
house and the passage leading to the treasury. Each recess 
is 6ft. gin. high, 2ft. 6in. deep, and 11 ft. broad. They were 
used as late as the year 1519, when a book bought by the Prior 
was “delyvered to ye cloyster awmeny.” 

In better preservation is the press preserved in the west wall 
of the south transept of the Cistercian Monastery of Fossa 
Nuova in central Italy. It measures 4 ft. 3in. in width, and 
3 ft. 6in. in height, and is raised 2 ft. 3 in. above the floor of the 
cloister. It is lined with slabs of stone, but the doors and shelf 
were probably of wood. 

The date of this Cistercian house is 1187—1208, according 
to Enhart’s Origines Francaises de l’ Architecture Gothique en 
Italie. 

As books increased in number, Benedictine foundations 
stored them in wooden presses in the cloister, and added small 
wooden studies or carre/ls for the monks. In a post-Reforma- 
tion book, Zhe Rites of Durham, published by the Surtees 
Society, there is an interesting account of the carrells : 


In the north syde of the cloister, from the corner over against the 
Church dour to the corner over againste the Dorter dour, was all 
fynely glased from the hight to the sole within a litle of the grownd into 
the Cloister garth. And in every wyndowe iij Peues, or Carrells, where 
every one of the Old Monks had his carrell, several by himselfe, that, 
when they had dyned, they dyd resorte to that place of Cloister, and 
there studyed upon there books, every one in his carrell, all the after 
nonne, unto evensong tyme. This was there Exercise every daie. 

All these peues or carrells was all fynely wainscotted and verie 
close, all but the forepart, which had carved wourke that gave light in 
at their carrell doures of wainscott. And in every carrell was a deske 
to lye there bookes on. And the carrells was no greater then from one 
stanchell of the wyndowe to another. 

And over against the carrells against the church wall did stande 
certaine great almenis (or cupbords) of waynscott all full of bookes, 
wherein did lye as well the auncyent written Doctors of the Church as 
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other prophane authors with dyverse other holie mens wourks, so that 
every one dyd studye what Doctor pleased them best, havinge the 
Librarie at all tymes to goe studie in besydes there carrells. 


The practice of placing the book-press in the cloister obtained 
with few exceptions in France. In a few instances it seems to 
have been in the church. There is a very fine series of twenty 
stone carrells in the south cloister of Gloucester Cathedral, 
formerly the Benedictine Abbey of St. Peter at Gloucester. 
They were built between 1370 and 1412. 

From the Customary of Abbot Ware, Abbot of Westminster, 
1258—1283, we learn that the novices were not allowed to have 
carrells, though they sat in cloister and were “allowed to glance 
at books taken out of the presses (avmaria) belonging to the 
older monks.” 

In the Benedictine House of St. Augustine, at Canterbury, 
the cellarer was not allowed to have a carrell, nor any Brother 
unable to help the community by copying or illuminating or by 
adding musical notation. Carrells are regarded by Mr. Clark 
as being “in fact devices to provide a certain amount of privacy 
for literary work in houses where there was no Scriptorium, or 
writing-room.” 

A French chronicler has drawn a very interesting picture of 
cloister life in the Abbey of St. Martin at Tournai, towards the 
end of the eleventh century : 


When you entered the cloister you could generally see a dozen 
young monks seated on benches and silently writing at desks of 
careful and artistic design. With their help, he got accurate copies 
made of all Jerome’s commentaries on the Prophets, of the works 
of Blessed Gregory, and of all the treatises he could find of 
Augustine, Ambrose, Isidore, and Anselm; so that the like of his 
library was not to be found in any of the neighbouring churches ; 
and those attached to them used generally to ask for our copies for 
the correction of their own. 


The press, or armarium, was still used for the storage of 
books after desks or lecterns had come into general use. An 
interesting example is found in the plain wooden presses of 
the Vatican Library of Pope Sixtus V. They are seven feet 
high and two feet deep, and are set round the piers and 
against the walls between the windows of the hall, “ probably 
the most splendid apartment ever assigned to library purposes.” 
No books are visible. 
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The separate library we owe to the Cistercian Order. When 
it was founded by Abbot Stephen Harding in 1128, it adopted 
the Benedictine rule with its obligation of study and writing. 
They went further than the twelfth century epigram, Claustrum 
Sine armario, castrum sine armamentario. They added to the 
armarium, which they placed close in the wall of the church, 
a book-room formed of a piece cut from the west end of the 
sacristy, which was usually situated between the south transept 
and the chapter-house. Examples of such a book-room are 
afforded by Kirkstall Abbey, near Leeds, which was built 
about 1150, and the monastic foundations of Beaulieu, Huyles, 
Jervaulx, Netley, Tintern, Croxden, and Roche. From the 
Chronica monasterit de Melsa, we \earn not only what books 
were kept in the book-room of the Cistercian Abbey of Meaux, 
in Holderness, but how they were arranged. There were 
eleven shelves, containing three hundred and sixteen volumes, 
and marked with the letters of the alphabet. The titles of the 
books, which included four Psalters, are enumerated in the 
Chronicle. 

A century after the foundation of the Cistercian Order 
further room for books became necessary, and the device was 
adopted of cutting off two rooms from the west end of the 
chapter-house. This plan was adopted at Furness Abbey, 
built 1150—1200, at Calder Abbey, a daughter house, and at 
Fountains Abbey. 

Books increased with great rapidity in religious houses 
devoted to learning, and monks were consequently put to it 
to know where to store their books, till, with the fifteenth 
century, they hit on the plan of building a conventual library 
over the cloister or some already existing building. 


When an inventory of the possessions of the Benedictine house 
of St. Regnier, near Abbeville, was made at the request of Louis 
le Débonnaire in 831 A.D., it was found that the library contained 
two hundred and fifty volumes ; and a note at the end of the catalogue 
informs us that if the different treatises had been entered separately, 
the number of entries would have exceeded five hundred, as many 
books were frequently bound in a separate volume. The works in 
this library are roughly sorted under the headings, Divinity, Grammar, 
History, Geography, Sermons, and Service Books. A similar collection 
existed at St. Gall at the same period. In the next century we find 
nearly seven hundred manuscripts in a Benedictine monastery at 
Bobbio in North Italy and nearly six hundred in a house belonging 
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to the same Order at Lorsch, in Germany. At Durham, also a 
Benedictine house, a catalogue made early in the twelfth century 
contains three hundred and sixty-six titles, but, as at St. Regnier, the 
number of works probably exceeded six or seven hundred. . . . 

Year by year, slowly, yet surely, by purchase, by gift, by bequest, 
by the zeal of the staff of writers whom the precentor drilled and 
kept at work, the number grew, till, in certain houses, it reached 
dimensions which must have embarrassed those responsible for its 
bestowal. At Christ Church, Canterbury, for instance, the catalogue 
made by Henry de Estria, Prior, 1285—1331, enumerates about 
1,850 manuscripts. 


The books at Durham at the end of the fourteenth century 
were housed partly in armaria in the cloister, partly in the 
inner library in the spendment, a room on the west side of 
the cloister where wages were paid and accounts settled. There 
was also a press near the entrance to the farmery, and a 
novices’ press in the cloister. 

At Citeaux, in 1480, there were 1,200 manuscripts and 
printed books in the possession of the Cistercians. Five 
hundred and nine manuscripts were stored in “the libray of 
the dorter,” a small room between the dorter and the frater. 
Twenty-nine volumes were appropriated to the daily use of 
the convent, eighteen were chained on desks before the chapter- 
house, twenty-seven volumes were taken out of the library, 
partly to be placed in the cloister, partly to be divided among 
the brethren; five volumes were kept on small desks in the 
cloister, and ninety-nine books were kept to be read publicly 
in the convent, or to be divided among the brethren for private 
reading. The library of the Dorter contained six book-cases, 
three armaria,and some book-chests. In the twelfth century 
personal libraries were kept in chests, and the edge was used 
as a desk. Book-chests, or coffers, were used for the permanent 
housing of books in the fifteenth century. Simon, Abbot of 
St. Albans (1167—1183), seated at his book-chest, is an inter- 
esting illustration in the Cottonian MSS. Claudius E, 4, part 1, 
fol. 124. 

Of permanent monastic libraries perhaps the most inter- 
esting fifteenth century example is that of St. Bernard’s 
foundation at Clairvaux, which was built over the Scrip- 
toria (1495—1503). The first leaf of a catalogue (1496— 
1509) preserved in the library at Troyes, commemorates its 
building. 
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La construction de cette librairie. 
Jadis se fist cette construction 

Par bons ouvriers subtilz et plains de sens 
L’an qu’on disoit de l'incarnation 
Nonante cing avec mil quatre cens. 

Et tant y fut besongnié de courage 

En pierre, en bois, et autre fourniture 
Qu’aprés peu d’ans achevé fut louvrage 
Murs et piliers et voulte et couverture. 
Puis en aprés l’an mil ve et trois 

Y furent mis les livres des docteurs: - 
Le doux Jésus qui pendit en la croix 
Doint paradis aux dévotz fondateurs. 
Amen. 


The secretary of the Queen of Sicily, who visited this 
Cistercian house in July, 1517, has left an interesting account 
of his visit, printed in Didron’s Annales Archéologiques, 1845, 
under the title of Un grand monastere au XVIme siécle. He 
gives this description of the library. 


Et de ce méme costé [dudit cloistre] sont xiiii estudes ot les 
religieulx escripvent et estudient, lesquelles sont trés belles, et au 
dessus d’icelles estudes est la neufve librairerie, 4 laquelle l’on va par 
une vis large et haulte estant audict cloistre, laquelle librairie contient 
de longeur Ixiii passées, et de largeur xvii passées. 

En icelle y a quarante huic banctz,! et en chacun banc quatre 
poulpitres fournys de livres de touttes sciences, et principallement en 
théologie, dont la pluspart desdicts livres sont en parchemin et escript a 
la main, richement historiez et enluminez. 

L’édiffice de ladicte librairie est magnificque et massonnée, et bien 
esclairé de doux costez de belles grandes fenestres, bien vitrés, ayant 
regard sur ledict cloistre et cimititre des Abbez. La couverture est de 
plomb et semblablement de ladite église et cloistre, et tous les pilliers 
bouttans d’iceulx édiffices couverts de plomb. 

Le devant d’icelle librairie est moult richement orné et entaillé par 
le bas de collunnes d’estranges facons, et par le hault de riches feuillaiges, 
pinacles et tabernacles, garnis de grandes ymaiges, qui décorent et 
embelisent ledict édifice. La vis, par laquelle on y monte, est 4 six 
pans, larges pour y monter trois hommes de front, et couronné a I’entour 
de cleres voyes de massonerie. Ladicte librairerie est tout pavée de 
petits carreaulx a diverses figures. 

The conventual library at Christ Church, Canterbury, built 
between 1414 and 1443, was built over the Prior's chapel. At 
Durham and at Gloucester, with Benedictine foundations, it was 

1 Stalls. 
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built over the sacristy, at Worcester over the south aisle of the 
nave, and at Winchester over a passage leading from the 
cloister to the ground at the south-east end of the church. 
The library of the Grey Friars house, called Christ’s Hospital, 
founded by Whittington in 1421, extended over the whole of 
one alley of the cloister. It cost £556 16s. 8d., had a length 
of one hundred and twenty-four feet, and a width of thirty-one 
feet, and in the year 1547 contained “28 desks and 28 double 
settles of wainscot.” 

With regard to the fittings of monastic libraries, Mr. Clark 
maintains that they must have been identical with those of 
collegiate libraries. The author of the College Statutes 
respecting books “must themselves have had experience of 
monastic libraries,” while monastic influence was brought 
directly to bear on both Universities by student monks; 
Walter De Merton is said to have been educated in an 
Augustinian Priory; William Bateman, founder of Trinity 
Hall, Cambridge, came from the Benedictine Priory at Norwich ; 
Gloucester House, afterwards Worcester College, was founded 
by Benedictines towards the end of the thirteenth century ; 
Durham College, maintained by the Benedictines of Durham, 
was supplied with books from the mother-house. At Can- 
terbury College, Oxford, the whole furniture of the library was 
transferred from the house of Christ Church, Canterbury. 

The “Common Books” of the House (College)—by which 
phrase the books intended for the common use of the inmates 
are meant—are placed on the same footing as the charters, 
muniments, and valuables (joca/za). They are to be kept in 
a chest or chests, secured by two or three locks, requiring the 
presence of the same number of officials to open them. These 
volumes may not be opened indiscriminately, but each scholar 
(Fellow) may choose the book he wants, and write a formal 
acknowledgment that he has received it, and that he is to need 
to restore it or pay the value of it, under a severe penalty. Once 
a year, the whole collection is to be audited in the presence 
of the Master of the College and all the Fellows, when a fresh 
distribution is to be made. The books not so borrowed are 
to be put in “some common and secure place,” an arrangement 
which was subsequently developed into a selection of books 
required for reference and the chaining of them in “ the library 
chamber for the common use of the Fellows.” . 

These provisions savour of the cloister. The “common 
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books” represent the “common press (armarium commune),” 
with which we are so familiar there ; the double or triple locks, 
with which the book chests are secured, recall the rules of 
safeguarding the said press ; the annual audit and distribution 
of books is directed in Lanfranc’s statutes for English Bene- 
dictines ; the borrowing under a pledge, or at least after an 
entry made by the librarian on his roll of the name of the book 
and the name of the Brother who borrowed it, was universal in 
monasteries; and the setting apart of certain books in a 
separate room to which access was readily permitted became 
a necessity in the larger and more literary houses. Lastly, the 
commemoration of donors of books is specially enjoined by the 
Augustinians. 

The lectern system was early adopted in monastic libraries. 
The Catalogue of the Convent of St. Francis at Assisi, dated 
1381, had 170 books chained to nine benches on the west side 
of the public library, 7” /braria publica, and to the same number 
on the east side. It contained also 536 manuscripts contained 
in eleven presses (so/aria). In the Augustinian House of 
St. Victor, Paris, in 1513, the desks were arranged in three 
rows and marked with atriple series of letters. There were 50 
desks and 988 manuscripts, an average of about 196 a desk. 
“ Les livres estorient couchez et euchaisnez, sur de longs pupitres, 
et une allée entre deux.” 

A good early illustration of the lectern system occurs on 
a French translation of the first book of the Consolation of 
Philosophy of Boethius. It was written in Flanders towards 
the end of the fifteenth century, and is preserved in the British 
Museum, MSS. Harl. 4,335. 

Another interesting French MSS., of about 1480, by Frére 
Jehan de Castel, contains a beautiful miniature, in which solid 
lecterns are represented. They were possibly fitted with cup- 
boards for books under the sloping portion. Contrary to the 
usual practice, they are without seats, and appear to have been 
used by students standing. The MSS. is preserved in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 

In Italy, during the fifteenth century, a modification of the 
lectern system—consisting of the addition of a shelf below the 
lectern, on which the books lay on their sides when they were 
not wanted, and a seat for the reader was combined with the 
desk and shelf—became very popular in Italy. 

In 1452, the library of Cesena was built by Domenico 
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Malatesta Novello, and placed under the charge of the Convent 
of St. Francesco. The library still exists practically in its 
original condition. It is a long narrow building on the first 
floor, built over some rooms which once belonged to the 
convent, and is divided into three aisles. There are 29 book- 
cases in each aisle. Each case consists of a desk to lay the 
books on when wanted for use, a shelf for those not immediately 
required, and a seat for the reader. The books are still attached 
to the desks by chains. 

The first public library in Italy—that attached to the 
Dominican Convent of St. Mark, at Florence, built in 1441, 
for Cosmo dei Medici, and the library at the Benedictine 
Convent of Mount Oliveto, near Siena, built 1576, are also 
divided into three aisles, reminding one of the library at Cesena. 
The desks in the Inner Vatican Library of Sixtus IV. had three 
shelves, to which the books lying on their sides were attached by 
chains, a shelf for open books, and a seat for the reader. In many 
cases, as in the Medicean Library at Florence, 1521, the lecterns 
were beautifully carved and decorated, the halls were decorated 
with plaster work in relief, the windows were filled with stained 
glass, and the pavement was of encaustic tiles worked in 


patterns. To sum up: 


The library which a monastery or college built in the fifteenth 
century, was a long narrow room lighted by means of equidistant 
windows. Occasionally, if neighbouring buildings allowed, there was 
a window at the end of the room also. The fittings were lecterns of 
wood. On these the books were laid, each volume being fastened by 
a chain to a bar usually placed over the desk, but occasionally, in all 
probability, in front of it or beneath it. The readers sat on benches 
immoveably fixed opposite to each window. It is obvious that reading 
was convenient enough so long as the students were few, but if they 
were numerous and the books chained too closely together much 
annoyance must have been caused. 


The lectern system, convenient as it was for the reader, was 
so wasteful in the matter of space, that, as books accumulated : 


Some other piece of furniture had to be devised to contain them. 
The desk could not be dispensed with as long as books were chained ; 
and it therefore occurred to an ingenious carpenter, that the required 
conditions would be fulfilled if the two halves of the desk were 
separated, not by a few inches, but by a considerable interval, or broad 
shelf, with one or more shelves fixed above it. Thus a case was 
arrived at containing four shelves at least, two to each side of the case, 
which could be made as long as the width of the library permitted. 
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We thus arrive at the stall system, which differed from the 
lectern system in several respects. Mr. Clark considers it 
monastic in its origin: “It fits at least two monastic libraries 
exactly.” 

A good example of an ancient stall which, though taken to 
pieces and altered several times, is probably in the main a stall 
put up in 1394, is preserved in the Chapter Library at Hereford 
Cathedral. It is of very rough unplaned oak, and the ends are 
made of three planks fastened together with strong wooden pegs. 

In the library of Christ Church, Canterbury, in 1508, emp. 
Henry VII., there were 16 stalls each with an upper and 
lower shelf on each side on which the books stood. The books 
were chained, there was a desk below the shelves on each side, 
and a seat for the reader. The library at Clairvaux contained 
48 stalls each with four shelves, with desks and seats for readers 
between each pair of book-cases. 

In the catalogue of the library of the Priory of Dover, 1389, 
the hall system, Mr. Clark thinks, is indicated. It contained 
nine book-cases divided into seven flat shelves, and probably 
placed against the wall. It was a convenient one for private 
libraries because of the economy of space it effected. In the 
miroir historial MSS. Mus. Brit. E. 1, semp. Henry VII. a 
Carmelite is represented writing in his study with three desks 
behind him, which are hung against the hall along two sides 
of the room, and beneath the lowest is a flat shelf or bench, on 
which a book rests on its side. 

Sometimes the desk was carried round three sides of the 
room, with no curtain to keep off the dust, and without a shelf 
beneath it. Such a desk occurs in a French translation of 
Valerius Maximus (1430-75) MSS. Mus. Brit. MSS. Harl. 
4,375 f, 157 b. 

The Vatican Library of Sixtus IV. contained shelves set 
against the wall in one of its four rooms, and the shelves for the 
books in the library of the Dukes of Urbino were set against the 
wall, but till the Escorial was built (15683—1584), no important 
library was fitted up with wall shelves from the beginning. The 
Ambrosian Library at Milan (1603-9) followed this arrange- 
ment. “The room,” says a contemporary writer, “is not 
blocked with desks to which the books are fastened with iron 
chains, after the fashion of the libraries which are common in 
monasteries, but it is surrounded with lofty shelves on which 
the books are sorted according to size.” 
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Bookshelves seem first to have been placed against the wall 
in England inthe Bodleian Library (1610-12). Abroad it was 
adopted “ by the wealthy convents.” An interesting library, in 
which the wall system was followed, was built by the Jesuits at 
Rheims, about the year 1678. When the Society was expelled 
from France, in 1762, and their house became the workhouse, 
or hépital général of the town, it became the /zugerie, or linen- 
room, and was left unaltered. The book-cases are placed at 
a distance of 5 ft. from the walls, and are returned to meet each 
window, thus forming convenient bays for private study. The 
space between the book-cases and the wall was used as a store- 
room. 

The wall system was also adopted in the library of the 
Abbey of Saint Germain des Pres, Paris, built 1555, which at 
the Revolution contained more than 49,000 printed books and 
7,000 manuscripts. 

The monastic library necessarily involved a librarian, to 
whom was given the charge of the books contained in it. The 
Cluniac Customs provide that the books read by the Brothers 
must be given to the Precentor or Armarius, who “ usually has 
the charge of the library, which is also called the avmarium 
(press).” In the Decrees given by Lanfranc to the English 
Benedictines, circa 1070, the librarian is called the “Custos 
librorum.” An interesting section relating to books gives us 
some idea of his duties : 

On the Monday after the first Sunday in Lent before the Brothers 
go in to Chapter, the librarian ought to have all the books brought 
together into the chapter-house and laid out on a carpet, except those 
which had been given out for reading during the past year ; these the 
Brothers ought to bring with them as they come in to Chapter, each 
carrying his book in his hand. Of this they ought to have had notice 
given them by the aforesaid librarian on the preceding day in Chapter. 
Then let the passage in the Rule of St. Benedict, about the observance 
of Lent be read, and a discourse be preached upon it. Next, let the 
librarian read a document (reve) setting forth the names of the 
Brothers who have had books during the present year; and let each 
Brother, when he hears his own name pronounced, return the book 
which had been entrusted to him for reading; and let him who is 
conscious of not having read the book through which he had received, 
fall down on his face, confess his fault, and pray for forgiveness. 

Then let the aforesaid librarian hand to each Brother another book 
for reading: and when the books have been distributed in order, let 
the aforesaid librarian in the same Chapter put on record the names 


of the books and those who receive them. 
FF 


VOL. C. 
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The Precentor’s duties at the Benedictine House of 
Abingdon were to keep clean the armoria belonging to the 
convent, to provide coverings for the books and to repair any 
damage done to them. At Evesham the care of the presses was 
entrusted to the younger monks, but the Precentor had “to 
go round the cloister” as soon as the bell sounded, “and replace 
the books in case any Brother, through carelessness, should 
have forgotten to do so. He is to take charge of all the books 
in the monastery and have them in his keeping.” 

With the Cistercians the care of the books was entrusted 
to a special officer, who was regarded as the Assistant of the 
Precentor. 


With regard to the production and safe-keeping of charters and 
books, the Abbot is to consider to whom he shall entrust this duty. 

The officer so appointed may go as far as the doors of the writing- 
rooms when he wants to hand in or take out a book, but he may not 
go inside. In the same way for books in common use; as, for instance, 
antiphoners, hymnals, graduals, lectionaries (&c.), and those which are 
read in the Frater and collation, he may go as far as the door of the 
novices, and of the sick, and of the writers, and then ask for what he 
wants by a sign, but he may not go further unless he have been 
commanded by the Abbot. When collation is over it is his duty to 
close the press, and during the period of labour, of sleep, and of meals, 
and while Vespers are being sung, to keep it locked. 


The Canons of the Augustinian Order enjoin the librarian 
to bind, mend, and dust the books carefully. “He should 
frequently examine them carefully to prevent any damage or 
injury from insects or decay.” 

Mr. Clark calls monastic libraries “the public libraries of the 
middle ages,” because they lent books to people in general on 
adequate security. In the Customs of the Abingdon Benedictines 
we read : 


The Precentor cannot sell, or give away, or pledge any books; nor 
can he lend any except on deposit of a pledge of equal or greater value 
than the work itself. It is safer to fall back on a pledge than to proceed 
against an individual. Moreover, he may not lend except to neigh- 
bouring churches or to persons of conspicuous worth. 


The Precentor at Evesham was forbidden to let any one 
take a book out from the library unless it were entered on his 
roll, nor might he lend any one a book without a proper and 
sufficient voucher to be set down on his roll. At the Augus- 
tinian Priory of Barnwell, near Cambridge, the Precentor had 
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to hand to the Brothers the books they saw occasion to use and 
to enter on his roll the titles of the books and the names of 
those who received them. The Brothers, when required, were 
bound to give surety for the volumes they received, nor might 
they lend them to others, whether known or unknown, without 
having first obtained permission from the librarian. Nor was 
the librarian himself allowed to lend books unless he received 
a pledge of equal value, and then he had to enter on his roll the 
name of the borrower, the title of the book lent, and the pledge 
taken. The larger and more valuable books he was not allowed 
to lend to any one known or unknown, without permission of 
the Prelate. 

The Premonstratensians directed their librarian to take note 
of the books borrowed and lent. The library of the Abbey of 
S. Germain des Prés, Paris, as early as the fifteenth century 
could be consulted by strangers and books borrowed from it. 


We forbid those who belong to a religious order to formulate any 
vow against lending their bodks to those who are in need of them; 
seeing that to lend is enumerated among the principal works of mercy. 

After careful consideration let some books be kept in the house for 
the use of the Brothers; others, according to the decision of the Abbot, 
be lent to those who are in need of them, the rights of the house being 
safeguarded. 


Many volumes were bequeathed to the Augustinian House of 
S. Victor, Paris, on the express condition that they should be lent. 

Curses to prevent the alienation of books were forbidden in 
1212. Some very curious instances of their use occur before 
that date. 


This book belongs to S. Maximen at his monastery of Micy, which 
Abbot Peter caused to be written, and with his own labour corrected, 
and punctuated, and on Holy Thursday dedicated to God and St. Maxi- 
men on the altar of St.Stephen with this imprecation that he who 
should take it away from thence by what device soever, with the inten- 
tion of not restoring it, should incur damnation with the traitor Judas, 
with Annas, Caiaphas, and Pilate. Amen. (Benedictine House at Saint 
Mesmin Loriet.) 

Should any one by craft or by any device whatever abstract this 
book from this place, may his soul suffer in retribution for what he has 
done, and may his name be erased from the book of the living, and not 
be recorded among the blessed. (A@issa/ of Robert of Jumiéges.) 

May whoever destroys this title, or by gift, or sale, or loan, or 
exchange, or theft, or by any other device knowingly alienates this 
book from the aforesaid Christ Church, incur in this life the malediction 
of Jesus Christ, and of the most glorious Virgin, His Mother, and of 
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Blessed Thomas, martyr. Should, however, it please Christ, who is 
patron of Christ Church, may his soul be saved in the Day of 
Judgment. (A/S. of Christ Church, Canterbury, preserved in library 
of Trinity College, Cambridge.) 





A breviary preserved in the library of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge, has a rhymed curse: 


Wher so ever y be come over all 
I belonge to the Chapelle of gunvylle hall ; 
He shal be cursed by the grate sentens 
That felonsly faryth and berith me thens. 
And whether he bere me in pooke or sekke 
For me he shall be hanged by the nekke, 
(I am so well beknown by dyverse men) 
Till I be restored theder agen. 
The greatest care of books was enjoined on monks. A scribe, 


Narembert, wrote some time during the Carlovingian age: 


I beseech you, my friend, when you are reading my book to keep 
your hands behind its back, for fear you should do mischief to the text 
by some sudden movement, for a man who knows nothing about 
writing thinks that it is no concern of his. Whereas to a writer the last 
line is as sweet as port is to a sailor. Three fingers hold the pen, but 
the whole body toils. 

In a Customary of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, Religious 
reading in cloister or in church are bidden to hold the books 
in their left hands, wrapped in the sleeves of their tunics, and 
resting on their knees, with their right hand uncovered to turn 
the leaves. 

The Augustinians had a special service in convent at the 
beginning of Lent in each year, when the souls of those who 
had given books to the church, and the souls of the Brothers 
who had written them and laboured over them were absolved. 
This appears from a passage in the Observances of the Augus- 
tinian Priory of St. Giles and St. Andrew, at Barnwell. 

It is an interesting question how the monastic library was 
maintained. Not infrequently it was endowed with part of 
the annual revenue of the convent. At Corbie the librarian 
received ten sous from each of the higher, and five sous from 
each of the inferior officers, together with a certain number of 
bushels of corn from lands specially set apart for that purpose. 
At the Benedictine Abbey of Fleury, near Orleans, in 1146 it 
was agreed in Chapter that the Abbot and the Priors sub- 
ordinate to him, together with the officers of the house, should 
contribute to the repair of existing books, the preparation of 
new ones, and the purchase of parchment. At Ely, which 
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was also a Benedictine monastery, Bishop Nigel (1133—1174) 
granted “as a perpetual alms to the scriptorium of the Church 
of Ely, for the purpose of making and repairing the books 
of the said church,” the tithe of certain churches in the diocese. 

At the Reformation, eight hundred monastic libraries—a 
monument to the learning of “the dark ages,’—were done 
away with. In France, when Robespierre got the upper hand, 
the libraries of the pillaged convents were sent to the nearest 
town, that of Citeaux to Dijon, that of Clairvaux to Troyes, 
that of Corbie to Amiens. In England the Royal Commis- 
sioners made no attempt to save the treasures amassed in 
monastic libraries. 

John Bule writes in his Laboryouse Journey and Serche of 
Johan Leylande for Englandes Antiquities, 1549: 

Wenever had we bene offended for the losse of our lybraryes 
beynge so many in nombre and in so desolate places for the most 
parte, off the chiefe monumentes and moste notstle workes of our 
excellent wryters had bene reserved. 

If there had bene in every shyre but one solempne lybrary, to the 
presemacyon of those noble workes, it had bene yet sumwat. But 
to destroy all, without consydyracyon is and will be unto Englande 
for ever 4 moste horryble infamy amonge the grave senyours of other 
nacyons. A great nombre of them whych purchased those supersty- 
cyouse mansyons, reserved of those bokes some to . . . scoure theyr 
candelstyckes, and some to rubbe theyr bootes. Some they sold to 
the grossers and sope sellers, and some they sent ouer see to the 
boke bynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes whole shyppes full, 
to the wonderynge of the foren nacyons. I know a merchaunt man 
which shall at this tyme be namelesse, that boughte the contentes of 
two noble lybraryes for xl shyllynges pryce, a shame it is to be spoken. 
This stuffe hath he occupyed in the stede of waste paper by the 
space of more than these x yeares, and yet he hath store ynow for 
many yeares to come. 

The illuminated MSS. that remain to us after the Com- 
missioners’ spoiling are rich in value, but to deal with the con- 
tents of monastic libraries, even in outline, would fill many pages. 

The Vatican Library of Sixtus IV., catalogued by Platina, 
contained 3,499 volumes. The library of the Abbey of Citeaux 
had seven or eight hundred MSS. when it was visited by 
Father Marténe in 1710. That of the Abbey of S. Germain 
des Prés, at Paris, at the French Revolution contained 7,000 
MSS. and more than 49,000 printed works. 

Sunt hic plura sacra, sunt hic mundalia plura. 


FANNY L. GREEN. 
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— 


TRUTH was supposed of old to have taken up her abode in a 
well, and one which afforded no great facilities for drawing her 
out, and although we have in these later times invented effective 
machinery for most purposes, we do not appear in this particular 
respect to be very differently situated from those whose lot was 
cast in the ages that were unscientific. Many of us, no doubt, are 
frequently tempted to wonder how it comes to pass that persons 
with any portion of common-sense can believe the incredible 
absurdities regarding the Catholic Church and all that belongs 
to her, which are held as primary articles of faith by so many 
of our countrymen, but those who have occasion to study the 
historical methods upon which anti-Catholic controversialists 
are wont to rely, will be inclined to wonder even more how it 
can be supposed, as apparently it is, that by such methods the 
truth can possibly be reached. 

As a fair and even favourable sample of the class we may 
take the redoubtable Mr. Walter Walsh, who not only is the 
author of the Secret History of the Oxford Movement and the 
founder of the Imperial Protestant Federation, but as a Fellow 
of the Royal Historical Society must be supposed to approach 
the task of historical investigation as something of an expert. 
Mr. Walsh moreover is honourably distinguished from many of 
those who serve under the same flag by the correctness of his 
references, which really enable us to identify the sources from 
which he quotes, and as he must doubtless anticipate that some 
of his readers will avail themselves of the opportunity thus 
afforded them, and will examine his originals for themselves, he 
is evidently persuaded that the effect of such examination will 
be considered satisfactory as confirming the statements in 
support of which his citations are made. But it is just here that 
the puzzle comes in. His quotations when tracked home are 
found in almost every instance to be totally different from what 
Mr. Walsh’s account would lead us to imagine. Not that he 
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corrupts his text. The words he cites are always to be found in 
the place he indicates. But there is also to be found a good 
deal more which he has preferred not to cite, and which greatly 
modifies, if it does not altogether contradict the whole point he 
desires to make. Yet, as has been said, he seems to be well 
contented with his work, to the extent of courting or even 
challenging the closest scrutiny. 

From his series of Popular Protestant Papers, which have 
suggested these remarks, I may select in illustration of my 
meaning that entitled The British Jesuits, for, as might naturally 
be expected, such a subject invites the writer to work his 
historical method for all it is worth. 

To begin with: although the obvious purpose of his 
pamphlet is to excite odium against the actual race of Jesuits, 
whose presence in this country he and his friends find so 
objectionable, he has nothing whatever to say concerning them 
in furtherance of his purpose. He does indeed once declare 
that the Order deserves a bad reputation for political intrigues 
as much at the present day as it ever did ;—but that is all; he 
makes not the slightest attempt to prove so sweeping an 
assertion, and keeps wholly clear of the history of his own 
times, not seeming to care to deal with anything which is not 
at least two centuries old. Yet this can hardly be from lack 
of topics, since he tells us at starting that to exhaust his 
allotted subject he would require “at least twenty folio volumes,” 
In so copious a store there must surely be found something the 
discussion of which would not necessarily be complicated by 
the obscurity and the dust of ages. 

But I am chiefly concerned with his method of using the 
materials with which he elects to work. Here are one or two 
examples. And first, regarding the terrible doctrine of Regicide 
which is represented as much favoured by Jesuits, the following 
instance of their teaching in this respect follows the usual 
reference to Mariana as the great authority on the subject. 


Of the examination of the Jesuit Father Thomas Strange 
in the Tower, Mr. Walsh tells us! (the typography is his) : 


Cecil wished to know the Jesuit’s opinion as to the alleged 
‘authority of the Pope to depose his Majesty, and f ¢¢ were lawful to 
KILL @ deposed King?” To this pointed question “The Fatecs replied 
that the subjects of a deposed King were no longer subjects, and that 


2 P. 6. 
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when a deposed King came to do violence, the subject in self-defence 
might kill the King. Cecil was not satisfied with this, but wished him 
to answer straightforwardly if in such a case of deposition it was lawful 
for the subject to kill his King? But the Father would give no other 
reply but that it was lawful to do what the Church had defined. Then, 
says Cecil, if it is defined in such a case by the Church /¢hat the subject 
can kill his King, you also hold it lawful? Yes, says the Father.” 


As the authority for this account, from which his quotations 
are taken, Mr. Walsh indicates Foley’s Records, vol. iv. p. 6. It 
will be well to print in full the passage thus cited, that the 
reader may see for himself with what dexterity it is served up. 
Let the reader observe how the portions actually quoted are 
worked in. 


Cecil fell into a passion, seeing that he could not fasten any charge 
upon him [Father Strange]. And to excite the King [who was listening 
behind a curtain] against the Father, he wished to know his mind upon 
the authority of the Pope to depose his Majesty, and if it was lawful 
to kill a deposed King. The Father replied that he had been brought 
to the examination to give account of his deeds, and he desired before 
going to another point to be declared innocent of the charges laid 
against him. But Cecil wished above all things to know his opinion, 
and so the Father replied that the subjects of a deposed King were no 
longer subjects, and that when a deposed King came to do violence, 
the subject in self-defence might kill the King. Cecil was not satisfied 
with this, but wished him to answer straightforwardly if in such a case 
of deposition it was lawful to kill his king? But the Father would 
give no other reply but that it was lawful to do what the Church had 
defined. Then, says Cecil, if it is defined in such a case by the Church 
that the subject can kill his King, you also hold it lawful? Yes, says 
the Father. 

On which the Earl of Northampton, through friendship for the 
Father, interfered and said: But if the Church, after having deposed 
a King, gave orders that no private person should kill him, would you 
not judge it in that case unlawful? The Father replied that to this 
precept also of the Church all should pay obedience. Whereupon the 
King remained content for the time, and did not wish that he should 
be proceeded with. 


Quotation thus becomes a fine art, the effect produced 
depending considerably more upon the use of materials than on 
the materials themselves. From the method employed by 
Mr. Walsh it would appear to be thought both fair and 
satisfactory to consider how the evidence can be best dished up 
in support of an historian’s views; rather than to allow it. to 
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tell its own tale without his assistance. The portions suppressed 
in the above passage undoubtedly do something to modify its 
suitability for Mr. Walsh’s purpose; and even the words which 
he adduces would scarcely appear to be so very frightful were 
they not presented in a sensational guise calculated to impress 
ordinary readers with a conviction that their signification must 
needs be very awful. The doctrine that a prince, supposing 
him to have been properly deposed, makes himself a public 
enemy should he attempt to vindicate his claim by force, was 
not only held but acted upon by men with whom Mr. Walsh 
is doubtless in fullest sympathy, when they fought against 
James II. and set a price of £100,000 on the head of his son 
and grandson. But so atrocious does Mr. Walsh consider it 
as presented by Father Strange, that he is led to adopt a still 
more remarkable mode of citation, writing thus : 


Instead of heartily condemning such murderous principles, the 
modern Jesuit historian, Brother Henry Foley, merely describes Father 
Strange’s statements as nothing worse than “words that had better 
hate been left unsaid.”! No doubt, had Strange left those words 
unsaid, it would have been better for the credit of the Order to which 
he belonged. But Brother Foley ought to have gone further, and 
charged Father Strange with uttering wicked words which are morally 
unjustifiable. 


It will however be remarked that the reference here given 
is three volumes away from the previous one containing the 
wicked words in question, and if we look up this new refer- 
ence, we find that although those which Mr. Walsh places 
between inverted commas are there sure enough, they have 
nothing whatever to do with the dialogue between Cecil and 
Strange, above recorded, but with something not specified 
which Father Strange let slip when under torture. Moreover, 
they are not Foley’s words at all, but those of a contemporary 
writer whom he transcribes. 

Another example of the method we are studying will 
suffice. Mr. Walsh writes :? 


One of the worst features in the past history of the Jesuits is the 
sanction which they frequently gave to persons eminent in the State, 
whom they had perverted to Popery, and had actually received into 


1 Vol. vii. p. 980. 
* P. 8. 
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the Church of Rome, to remain, notwithstanding, nominally within 
the Protestant Church of England, and thus to keep secret the fact 
that they were really Roman Catholics. 


From amongst these “ frequent” instances Mr. Walsh selects 
three as amongst the “ most remarkable,” namely, “the Lord 
Aubigny, subsequently Duke of Lennox, in Scotland; Anne of 
Denmark, wife of James I. of England ; and Charles II., King 
of England.” 

It will be enough to examine the case of Charles II., not only 
as the most notable, but as unquestionably the most favourable 
for Mr. Walsh’s purpose.! There is no doubt whatever that 
Charles died a Catholic. It is likewise known that throughout 
his life he displayed, however fitfully, a leaning to the Catholic 
Faith. As Macaulay says, speaking of his end: “His mind 
had long oscillated between Hobbism and Popery. When his 
health was good and his spirits high, he was a scoffer. In his 
few serious moments he was a Roman Catholic.” That the 
latter mood was, at least sometimes, strong upon him is 
evidenced by his correspondence with Father Oliva, General 
of the Jesuits, which Mr. Walsh quotes from Mr. W. Maziere 
Brady’s Anglo-Roman Papers. This deals with the proposed 
admission into the Society of James Stuart, the King’s eldest 
natural son, who had shortly before become a Catholic, and in 
it Charles expresses “ abhorrence ” of Protestantism, though, as he 
says, he feigns to be attached to it more than ever, and acknow- 
ledges the Pope to be the Vicar of Christ, to whom his obedience 
is due. He likewise hopes that his son when advanced to the 
priesthood, may be able without exciting suspicion to administer 
to him in secret the Sacraments of the Church which he longs 


to receive.” 
In addition to all this, a letter dated December 24, 1655, of 


1 Professor A. W. Ward, in the Dictionary of National Biography, after relating 
how Anne of Denmark ‘‘ coquetted ” with Catholicism, concludesthus: ‘‘ There is 
satisfactory proof when her last hour came she made open profession of Protestantism. 
Thus the Church of Rome could not actually claim as a convert the sister of Christian 
IV.” Of the Duke of Lennox, Mr. Hill Burton writes (Azstory of Scotland, v. 171): 
** Lennox to remove all difficulties about his offensive religion, frankly and without 
giving the slightest trouble in his conversion, avowed himself to have become a Pro- 
testant, and joined the visible Church. There were those who, instead of attributing 
this to utter levity, found in it the greater crime of an over-zealousness for the cause 
of Rome, which was to be served by an act of profound deceit.” Lennox openly 
regarded religion merely as a factor in politics, but upon his death-bed he persevered 
in his profession of Protestantism. 

2 Anolo-Roman Papers, pp. 99—103. 
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Peter Talbot, who was then a Jesuit, but four years later by 
order of the General was dismissed from the Society, certainly 
counsels Charles, then in exile, to become a Catholic, keeping 
his change a profound secret.! 

The weight of evidence such as this must, no doubt, be 
neither ignored nor minimized, and Mr. Walsh has every right 
to make of it all the use he can. But if the truth concerning 
this obscure corner of history were the object sought, rather 
than the furtherance of a contention which he desires to establish, 
it would seem that he should not restrict himself to this evidence 
alone. 

This is what he tells us, as if it were a simple and certain 
piece of history :? 


Charles II., King of England, was secretly received into the Church 
of Rome some time before he ascended the throne, while on the 
Continent. The letter of Father Peter Talbot, the Jesuit (who after- 
wards became titular “ Archbishop of Dublin”), in which he asked 
Charles to become secret/y a Roman Catholic, is still extant. . . . Charles 
atcepted the invitation, and was received into the Church of Rome 
by Talbot himself at Cologne in 1655. Dr. Renehan, President of 
Maynooth College, writes that Charles [was so received]. Talbot’s 
promise that no one should discover the secret until the King’s death 
was faithfully kept. At the last hour of the King’s life, as every reader 
of history knows, Charles II. received the last sacraments of the Church 
of Rome, but very few are yet aware that he was not then received into 
that Church, but had been a Romanist ever since 1655, though since 
that time he had solemnly sworn, again and again, to maintain the 
Protestant religion, and had been a regular communicant in her 
churches. 


Assertions so positive and categorical should rest upon 
testimony which cannot be gainsaid: how comes it then, we 
naturally ask, that “very few are yet aware” of facts so 
important, as very few historians undoubtedly are? “It has 
often been said,” writes Mr. Richard Bagwell, in the Dzctzonary 
of National Biography, “that Peter Talbot received Charles into 
the Roman Catholic Church, but of this there is no real 
evidence.” Turning to Peter Talbot himself, we find that in 
the letter cited by Mr. Walsh there is no sort of suggestion 
or hint that Charles, after becoming a Catholic, should 
outwardly conform to another Church, which is the crucial 


1 Clarendon State Papers, vol. iii. pp. 280—283. 
3 Pp. 12. 
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point of all. Certainly the example of Queen Christina of 
Sweden, which Talbot proposes to him as a model, does not 
imply anything of the kind. There is, moreover, another letter, 
which Mr. Walsh omits to quote, written three weeks later (Jan. 
17th, 1655-6) and printed on the very next page, from which it 
is evident that Charles had not become a Catholic, and was not 
thinking of such a step. In this Talbot disclaims the imputation 
of having so far misrepresented his royal master as to say 
anything of the sort. “It was never thought [he writes] and 
much less said, that your Majesty was of any other religion 
than of that which you profess.” He goes om to state his 
assurance that only lack of information concerning it can 
alienate from the Catholic Church a person of such great wit 
and judgment as his Majesty. 

As for Dr. Renehan, a modern author such as he can 
claim authority only if he indicates contemporary sources of 
information ; and he mentions none. But, such as his testimony 
is, Mr. Walsh fails to quote the whole of it, for Renehan goes 
on to say that Charles presently abandoned the religion which 
he had adopted, so that on his death-bed he required to be 
again received into the Church which for so many years he 
had forsaken. Thus this witness in his turn contradicts in a 
most important particular the story which he is called to 
corroborate. 

The correspondence of Charles with the General of the 
Jesuits lends, undoubtedly, more colour than anything else to 
the idea that he was a crypto-Catholic, and the expressions 
he is found to have used are certainly not easily reconciled with 
any other supposition. At the same time it cannot escape 
notice that he never says a word concerning his actual reception 
into the Church, which he could scarcely have failed to mention 
if it were a reality. All his projects in regard of Catholicism 
seem to be in the future. It may also be observed that his 
plans in connexion with his son were not destined to be 
fulfilled, as Mr. Walsh leaves it to be supposed they were. The 
young man left the Society without completing his novitiate, 
married, and had a son. There is likewise a passage in the 
Anglo-Roman Papers} which again is not cited by Mr. Walsh, 
but which serves to point the difficulty of judging aright the real 
mental attitude of such a man as Charles II. Only a twelve- 
month before his admission into the Society, young James Stuart 


1 'P. of. 
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had applied to his father for pecuniary assistance. This was 
granted, but on the express condition that the youth should 
reside in London “in the religion of his fathers, and observing 
the English Liturgy.” 

But there is another case, of which we hear nothing from 
Mr. Walsh, though he cannot be ignorant of it, and which 
appears to illustrate the whole question at issue far more 
efficiently than the examples he has selected. Whatever may 
have been the truth as to Charles II., there can be no sort 
of doubt concerning the conversion of his brother James, and 
respecting this there was plentiful information to be had if 
Mr. Walsh chose to use it. It is clear that he has carefully 
studied Foley’s Records. In the first volume of these! he can 
scarcely fail to have noticed the following account of the 
circumstances of this conversion, quoted from the Protestant 


Clarke’s Life of James II. :? 


It was about this time, in the beginning of the year 1669, that his 
Royal Highness (who had it long in his thoughts that the Church of 
England was the only true Church) was more sensibly touched in 
conscience, and began to think seriously of his salvation. Accordingly 
he sent for one Father Simons,’ a Jesuit, who had the reputation of a 
very learned man, to discourse with him upon that subject ; and when 
he came, he told him the good intentions he had of being a Catholic, 
and treated with him about being reconciled to the Church. After 
much discourse about the matter, the Father very sincerely told him 
that unless he would quit the service of the Church of England, he 
could not be received into the Catholic Church. The Duke then said 
he thought it might be done by a dispensation from the Pope, alleging 
to him the singularity of his case, and the advantages it might bring 
to the Catholic religion in general, and in particular to those of it in 
England, if he might have such dispensation for outwardly appearing 
a Protestant, at least till he could own himself publicly to be a Catholic, 
with more security to his own person and advantage to them. But the 
good Father insisted that even the Pope himself had not the power to 
grant it, for it was an unalterable doctrine of the Catholic Church not 
to do ill that good might follow. What this good Jesuit thus said was 
afterwards confirmed to the Duke by the Pope himself, to whom he 
wrote upon the same subject. Till this time his Royal Highness 
believed (as it is commonly believed, or at least said, by the Church of 
England Doctors) that dispensations in any such cases are by the Pope 


easily granted. 


1 P, 273, note. 
* Vol. i. p. 440. 
3 More correctly Simeon. This was an a/zas, his true name was Lobb. 
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Such an account manifestly contradicts both the assertion 
that converts are dispensed, as we have been told they 
“frequently” are, to feign the profession of another religion, 
and the idea that the Duke’s brother was all the time allowed 
to do the very thing which was thus declared to be utterly 
impossible. It is equally obvious that if history is to be handled 
in such a fashion as we have seen, Truth is likely to remain at 
the bottom of her well, and that not even all Fellows of the 
Royal Historical Society can be counted upon to render her 
much assistance in getting out. 

J. G 














An Irish Agitator of the Last Generation. 


——>__ 


A GENERATION which appears to have almost completely 
forgotten a prominent and powerful personality like that of 
Lord Brougham, can hardly perhaps be expected to have much 
recollection of Tom Steele. Yet the latter did not deserve 
to be entirely forgotten. Amongst the band of perfervid 
Irishmen who flung themselves so enthusiastically into the 
agitation led by O’Connell, there was no figure more interesting, 
nor more characteristically Hibernian. Nobody seems to have 
troubled to preserve any detailed account of the chequered 
career of this wild and wayward son of Erin; but what little 
can now be gleaned about him makes one wish that a character 
of such typical significance had been sketched at full length 
by some competent hand. 

Thomas Steele was descended from a Somersetshire family 
named Champion, the representative of which in the time of 
Charles II., after having served as an officer in Monmouth’s 
regiment, changed his name from William Champion to William 
Steele, and settled for a time near Nenagh, in county Tipperary. 
After the Tipperary folk had three times burnt William Steele’s 
house over his head, with the full intention, doubtless, of burning 
him in it, he turned his back on this inhospitable neighbourhood, 
and established himself in what were presumably less inflam- 
mable quarters; to wit, an ancient fortalice called Croggan 
Tower, in county Clare. The first Steele had evidently an eye 
for a picturesque site. Standing in the centre of a fertile valley, 
upon a bold and in some parts precipitous rock, and surrounded 
on three sides by the deep waters of a small lake, the situation 
of Croggan Tower, according to Sir Bernard Burke’s description, 
must have been particularly romantic and striking. The tower 
seemed raised to the level of the surrounding hills, and from 
its battlements afforded a superb view in several directions. 
To the north and the east, a foreground of wild rocks was 
backed by thick woods, and a far-off country of rich and 
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undulating ground. Southward lay the Broadford Hills and 
the deep mountain-pass towards Killaloe. And westward 
stretched a wide and verdant plain, grazed by large herds 
of cattle. The bold mountains of Callan, famed in legendary 
story, bounded the horizon, while far away on the plain the 
waters of the Fergus and the “ mighty” Shannon might be seen 
gleaming at intervals in the sun. Sucha spot should rather 
have been the cradle of a poet than of a professional politician 
and agitator; and, as a matter of fact, “ Honest Tom Steele,” 
the heir to this beautiful property, who was born at Derrymore, 
in 1788, did have something of the makings of a poet in his 
composition. Of his earlier days nothing appears to be now 
known. He graduated B.A. at Trinity College, Dublin, in 1810, 
and ten years later took his M.A. at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge. But it was not until 1823, when he was thirty-five 
years of age, that he first appeared on the stage of public life. 
He had just inherited the family property in Clare when his 
imagination was fired by reports of the struggle which the 
Spanish nation was then making against the tyranny of 
Ferdinand VII. His action was instant and characteristic. 
Raising a sum of £10,000 by mortgage on his newly-acquired 
estate, he fitted out a ship with arms and military stores for the 
insurgents and proceeded with it to Cadiz. The grateful Cortes, 
naturally, were glad to give him a commission in the patriot 
army, and he is reported to have distinguished himself in several 
engagements with the French troops who invaded Spain in 
support of the Spanish King. The struggle, however, was 
a short and unsuccessful one, and at its conclusion, Steele 
returned to his ancestral home in Ireland. As a result of this 
essay in soldiering, he to the end of his days affected a somewhat 
martial appearance, an easy enough matter for one whose figure 
was tall and well-proportioned, his face bronzed by exposure 
to all weathers and climates, and whose natural expression of 
countenance was one of great determination ; and the soldierly 
air was certainly accentuated by the undress military frock-coat 
and cap which he usually wore. 

In 1824, he published a small book, entitled Motes of the 
War in Spain, which is of little value or interest now, but 
from which we gather that he was very well pleased both with 
the country and the people whom he had gone out to assist. 
With Cadiz he was particularly delighted, and says that were 
he capable of writing such a description as should give any 
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conception of its beauty he would be supposed to have written 
a romance, or to have stolen from Tasso his description of the 
magical gardens of Armida. Of course he fell in love with the 
Spanish women; although it is only fair to say that they 
appear to have charmed him less by their beauty, their dress 
or the exquisite grace of their movements, than by their 
warlike spirit and reckless disregard of danger. At Ferrol, on 
the Alameda, he saw a lady of Corunna, who had been sent 
away from the siege of that place to ensure her safety, as she 
had insisted upon dressing in trousers and serving in the 
batteries. As she walked by the side of a young Spaniard 
who had fought with the guerillas, says our susceptible 
Irishman, “her deportment was high, her glance was a flash, 
and though she moved with the easy grace of a Spanish 
lady, her light step was the very pacing of a soldier to the 
trumpet.” 

Although a Protestant, Steele, after his return from Spain, 
regularly attended the meetings of the Catholic Association 
which had been founded by O’Connell in 1823 ; and the more 
he studied the words and actions of that remarkable man the 
more convinced he seems to have become that O’Connell was 
the real genius of Ireland. His faith in the Liberator’s wisdom 
and integrity at length rose to such a pitch that he declared— 
and his friends believed it to be no rhetorical exaggeration— 
that were O’Connell to command that he should sit upon a 
mine just about to be sprung, he would obey the mandate 
without a moment’s hesitation. He was never called upon to 
exhibit his zeal in any such dangerous fashion, but he 
occasionally exhibited it in a manner scarcely less eccentric 
and extraordinary. He once published in the newspapers an 
open letter to the Pope, in which he declared himself to be a 
Protestant, and hinted that he would gladly, if he thought such 
an attempt at all feasible, endeavour to convert the Holy 
Father to his own way of thinking. But, seeing this to be 
altogether out of the question, he desired to express his 
profound respect for the Pope’s “Royal Majesty,” and his 
belief that the Catholic and Protestant religions were two 
sacred rivers, each flowing from the same source beneath the 
great throne of Heaven! It was characteristic of him that he 
always kept an apartment in his house fitted up as a chapel, 
to be used for the celebration of the Mass whenever his “mighty 
leader,” O’Connell, might honour him with a visit. 
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When Vesey Fitzgerald, Member for Clare, accepted an 
appointment in the Wellington Ministry, Steele, who was a 
magistrate for the county, declared that if no gentleman would 
come forward to oppose Fitzgerald’s re-election, he would put 
up “some grave-digger” to contest the seat. And as soon as 
some one suggested that an unemancipated Catholic, and that 
Catholic Daniel O’Connell, should be the candidate, he naturally 
threw himself into the contest with redoubled ardour. It was 
he who nominated O'Connell: and he opened the electoral 
campaign by a speech in which he declared his readiness to 
fight a duel with any landlord who might conceive himself 
aggrieved by any interference with his tenants—a characteristic, 
but judicious proceeding, says Mr. Lecky, which greatly simpli- 
fied the contest. The result of the election is a sufficiently 
familiar matter of history; and although no duel appears to 
have been necessary on this occasion, at the time of O’Connell’s 
second election for Clare, Mr.Smith O’Brien having asserted 
that the great agitator was not supported by any of the gentry 
of the county, Steele called him out, and they exchanged shots, 
—happily without any serious effect. About this time he gave 
further indication of his interest in matters affecting all sorts 
and conditions of his countrymen by the publication of a 
pamphlet, entitled Practical Suggestions for the Improvement of the 
Navigation of the Shannon. The title suggests something about 
as dry and uninteresting as an ordinary Blue Book, but as a 
matter of fact, the pamphlet is chiefly remarkable for its revela- 
tion of the nature-loving, brooding, poetic qualities of the man. 
He gives, for instance, a fine, if somewhat florid description of 
a midnight walk along the Shannon side, in storm and darkness, 
when the whole scene appeared to him mysterious and ghastly 
and wild. And then, passing from what he calls the pure 
elysian enchantment of external nature, he takes occasion to 
refer to other sweet influences, intermixed with feelings inspired 
by the history of times of old, such as, while man retains his 
nature can never cease to exist : 


When I stand [he says] in the ancient Cathedral of Limerick, and 
listen to the choir and the organ; when I hear the chant of the High 
Mass, the ringing of the Mass-bell, and view the incense ascending 
from the altar in one of their convent chapels ; when I wander through 
the gardens of the holy sisterhood of St. Clare, and view their 
figures gliding among the Gothic ruins, or when I stand within 
the sanctuary of their chapel; when I sit upon the ancient bastion 
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of St. Munchin’s Cemetery upon a gloomy evening, and listen to 
the sullen sough of the wind among the dark elms over my head, 
and the rushing flood of the Shannon that sweeps at its basement ; and 
hear the roar of the bugles, the beat of the drum, and the voice of the 
trumpet within the court of the castle, I become inspired by a feeling 
solemn and mournful, different from that of which I am susceptible in 
any other place in the world, but not very unlike that which, upon the 
shore of the solitary lake where he reposes, I hear the wind whisper at 
night in the grass about the grave of my father, whom I have never seen. 


A purple patch, doubtless: but of a sort which the weary reader 
of dry-as-dust disquisitions on political and social subjects would 
be glad more frequently to come across. 

Steele was profoundly convinced that the Catholic disabilities 
were disgraceful only to those who imposed them; he was 
equally convinced that the crimes so frequently committed by 
the Irish peasantry were mainly the fruit of the oppression to 
which they were subjected; but he also clearly saw that 
Ribbonmen, Whitefeet, Terry-Alts, and other physical-force 
patriots were only injuring the cause of that liberty which they 
hoped to serve; and he consequently threw himself heart and 
soul into the support of O’Connell’s constitutional method of 
agitation. Yet he was of the stuff out of which soldiers are 
made; and his lively spirit sometimes hungered for a fiercer 
fight. In 1839 such an opportunity seemed about to offer itself, 
and we find him in Brussels, offering his services to King 
Leopold in a peculiar and eccentric fashion which is very 
characteristic of him. In the course of a long letter to the 
Belgian monarch he says: 

I venture, Sire, to feel confident that when I give expression to the 
sympathies for the Belgian nation of seven millions of the people of 
my native country, Ireland, and of their mighty leader, O’Connell, who 
for nearly forty years has been struggling, by purely legal, peaceful, and 
constitutional efforts, to obtain for Ireland and England institutions, 
religious and civil, as free as those which are secured to the Belgians by 
their Constitution, and the benign sway of your sacred Majesty, you 
will deign to grant me your attention for a few moments. 

So intense, Sire, is the sympathy of Ireland, and of I[reland’s leader 
on this subject, that I am distinctly authorized by 77m whose voice is 
the voice of seven millions out of the eight of Ireland’s people, to offer 
assurance that, if your Majesty should require it, within one month a 
legion of the youth of Ireland would be raised for your service, unless 
measures should be taken to prevent it by the Government of our august 
Sovereign Lady Queen Victoria, to whom the country of O’Connell is 
devoted with enthusiastic loyalty. 
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The saving clause inserted at the end of this last sentence is 
delicious. In the meantime, however, he makes an uncon- 
ditional offer of one soldier for the Belgian army; and in 
humble testimony of his own fealty to “those principles of 
religious and civil freedom which so pre-eminently characterize 
the Belgian Constitution,” respectfully asks, not for a commission, 
but merely to be allowed to carry a musket and sword in defence 
of the aforesaid sanctified rights. We may assume that King 
Leopold preferred to do without a Don Quixote from the 
Emerald Isle ; at any rate, we hear no more of the matter. 

In 1842, O’Connell gave Steele the control of the “ police” 
of the Repeal Association, and dubbed him his “Head 
Pacificator.” It became his business to despatch the “ police” 
to any part of Ireland in which tumult broke out, and, in 
special cases, to go in person to compose the quarrel. Ably 
seconded by the priests, Steele travelled up and down the 
length and breadth of the country, as emissary from Ireland’s 
“mighty leader,” to restrain the peasantry from criminal acts, 
Night after night was thus spent in the cottages of those who 
were turbulent and disaffected, with such success that more 
often than not the incipient rebels were persuaded to surrender 
their arms. Some of these poor people, however, must have 
been profoundly mystified by their eccentric visitor’s eloquence, 
if it be true that he seriously endeavoured to bring them over 
to the Liberator’s policy by comparing it with the doings of 
Hrympthur and other heroes of Scandinavian song. Some 
friend is said to have once asked O’Connell’s son, John, “Why 
did Dan make a semi-lunatic his Head Pacificator?” And 
John is reported to have answered: “ Who the devil else would 
take such a position?” But the Liberator knew very well 
what he was about. Apart from all other considerations, the 
mere fact that his most devoted and enthusiastic supporter 
belonged to the class of the Protestant Irish gentry, more than 
counterbalanced a multitude of shortcomings. It must be 
candidly admitted, at the same time, that Steele’s conduct 
frequently put the patience and Christian charity of some of 
his friends to a pretty severe test. Sir Bernard Burke tells 
a curious story which he declares to be exceedingly characteristic 
of this political will-o’-the-wisp. It appears that a gentleman 
in Clare had spoken so disrespectfully of O’Connell that, 
according to Steele’s notions of honour, the insult could only 
be wiped out by a duel. Much to his chagrin, it was patently 
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impolitic for the Head Pacificator to undertake the duty at this 
time. But there was a common friend in another county, 
about a hundred miles away, who was under no such galling 
restriction ; and Steele instantly ordered a post-chaise and 
horses to bring his man up for the purpose. Arrived at his 
destination, early in the morning, after a two days’ journey, 
Steele inveigled the unsuspecting man into the carriage, just as 
he was, in dressing-gown and slippers, on the plea that he had 
not a moment to spare, but must speak with him on a matter 
of pressing importance. Then, as soon as his friend was 
securely seated beside him, shouted to the post-boys to drive 
off home again at full speed. The victim protested that he had 
no proper clothes, and no money in his pockets, but Steele 
assured him that he would accommodate him with both; and, 
as they drove along, explained that he was to have the honour 
of shooting a carrion-hearted scoundrel who had dared to 
disparage the illustrious Liberator of his country. When they 
arrived at the first turnpike-gate it appeared that Steele had 
not enough money in his pockets even to pay the toll, but, 
nothing abashed, he turned gaily to the friend whom he had 
just offered to accommodate, with the nonchalant request : “ My 
dear fellow, can you lend me half-a-crown?” Just at this 
moment, a priest who had recognized the face of the Head 
Pacificator, approached the carriage and presented a subscription- 
paper in aid of a chapel he was building; whereupon the 
impecunious Steele, expressing great sympathy with his 
reverence’s object, desired that his name might be put down 
for £10. On reaching Ennis, he went straight off to another 
friend, named O’Brien, to borrow thirty guineas to pay for the 
carriage and horses, which he had, of course, obtained on credit. 
On his way home from O’Brien’s, with the thirty guineas in his 
pocket, his eye was caught by a placard announcing that 
Miss Helen Tree, the accomplished actress, and one of the 
objects of his adoration, was to appear that night at the Ennis 
theatre. It instantly became a point of honour with him to 
make her appearance in the town as profitable as possible, and, 
without a further thought for the livery-stable keeper, off he 
went to the box-office and bought thirty guineas’ worth of 
tickets, Later in the day, when O’Brien happened to walk 
into Steele’s room, the pile of tickets on the table showed only 
too plainly where his thirty guineas had gone. After an 
excusable grumble, he took up one of the tickets, saying he 
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might at least have the pleasure of seeing Miss Tree’s 
performance, but Tom immediately snatched it out of his 
hand, and, sweeping the whole heap into the fire, exclaimed: 
“ Buy tickets for yourself, then, if you want them!” 

In 1844, Steele, together with O’Connell and other of his 
friends, suffered imprisonment for sedition. They do not 
appear to have had a particularly bad time of it, however. 
Although their names and descriptions were entered in the 
prison register in the usual way, they were informed that every 
possible concession would be made to their comfort, provided 
they gave their parole to make no attempt at escape. Having 
given their farole, they were allowed to hire the private houses 
of the prison officials, were catered for from outside, the garden 
of the gaol was placed at their disposal, and they entertained 
guests as freely as in their own homes. Steele looked upon 
this imprisonment as fellow-conspirator with O’Connell as the 
greatest honour of his life. When the split occurred between 
the Young Irelanders and O’Connell, Steele adhered to the 
latter, although he was quite awake to the decline of the 
Liberator’s influence among the Irish people. And when 
O’Connell died, poor Steele thought life no longer worth living. 
Famine was laying waste his beloved Ireland; the beautiful 
family estate in Clare had long been lost to him, and his 
private means were completely exhausted. In May, 1848, he 
attempted suicide by leaping into the Thames from Waterloo 
Bridge; and although he was rescued from the water, he 
sustained injuries from which he never recovered. The 
proprietor of Peele’s coffee-house in Fleet Street took him in, 
and administered to his wants with great delicacy during the 
short remainder of his life. As soon as the attempted suicide 
made his destitution publicly known, contributions from all 
quarters poured in for his relief, many being from those who 
had long been his political opponents. But he was no beggar ; 
and although he shed tears of gratitude on hearing of the 
generous offers, he would not touch a penny of the money. 
He died on June 15th, 1848, aged fifty-nine; and his remains, 
after being removed to Dublin and waked in Conciliation Hall, 
were interred, near the grave of his revered O’Connell, in 
Glasnevin Cemetery. In the presence of death, political 
animosities were forgotten; and the chief Tory journal of the 
day concluded an eloquent tribute to the character of the 
deceased Irish gentleman, who thus died a pauper in a London 
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inn, with words which might almost serve him for an epitaph: 
“ A braver spirit in a gentler heart, never left earth—let us hope 
for that home where the weary find rest.” Impulsive, eccentric, 
Quixotic; with no sense of proportion to moderate his 
enthusiasm between great things and small; and_ suffering 
from a constitutional incapacity for dealing with money which, 
after perpetually leading him into ludicrous financial aberrations, 
was mainly responsible for the final catastrophe of his life; 
Tom Steele was also a high-souled, chivalrous gentleman, of 
much culture and many accomplishments, filled with a single- 
hearted patriotism, and ready at any moment to put his life to 
the hazard for his country or his friends. Regucescat in pace! 


JOHN FYVIE. 
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IT is to be regretted that we in England know so little of 
Catholic work on the Continent. Mrs. Crawford has to some 
extent familiarized us with what is being done in Belgium by 
M. Leon Harmel and other active laymen in that country, such 
as M. Charles Beyaert of Bruges, bringing their energies into 
what is at once religious and social. We hear a little from time 
to time of activity in Paris, and writers in such papers as the 
Church Times occasionally give accounts of what they have 
accidentally come across in their travels; but I think the 
general impression among Catholics in England is that the 
social side of religious enterprise, except perhaps in its political 
aspects, meets with but little attention abroad. The evidences 
of such work do not come before the ordinary traveller, who, 
always perhaps too ready to generalize from insufficient data, 
is apt to conclude that what he does not see does not exist. 

It may therefore be worth while to say something about 
the remarkable work set on foot in 1899 in Leghorn, which 
formed the subject of an interesting article by Mr. Montgomery 
Carmichael in the Catholic World for February last. The parish 
of San Ferdinando is in the poorest quarter of the town, and 
is in the charge of the Trinitarians or “Crutched Friars.” 
Padre Giovanni, the parish priest, found on his taking charge 
of the parish that there existed a society of boys bound by a 
secret oath never to enter a church, and to prevent other lads 
from doing so. For this purpose they surrounded the church 
with scouts, and were so successful that only seven boys in the 
large parish had the courage to frequent the sacraments. 
Their chief of the society was a lad of about sixteen, named 
Salvadori Lismano—“a wiry, active, high-handed dare-devil, a 
born leader.” Padre Giovanni formed the idea of converting 
Lismano, but his efforts to get into communication with him 
failed. One day, however, a relative induced the lad to go 
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and see the new parish priest. They met at the church door, 
and, acting on what must be called an inspiration, the priest 
seized Lismano by the arm, took him to the sacristy, and made 
him go to confession. This high-handed proceeding seemed to 
have impressed Lismano; he went to Holy Communion, and 
afterwards asked for a small crucifix, which he wore openly in 
the street. The astonishment of his companions may be 
imagined, and it must have been increased when they found 
that their former leader in evil was now equally insistent on 
their conversion to good. Lismano, by example and persuasion, 
and it is said occasionally by stronger methods, brought over 
his whole gang to the Church, and Padre Giovanni established 
for them the Congregazione di S. Michele dei Santi (a holy 
Trinitarian canonized in 1862), of which Lismano is the supreme 
governor. The Congregation has been canonically erected ; for 
details of its management, rules, objects, administration, and 
the like, Mr. Carmichael’s article must be consulted, or they 
will be found in a little book issued at San Ferdinando. 

It is noteworthy that the society is managed entirely by the 
boys, although Padre Giovanni exercises a general supervision. 
Its objects are an admirable blending of the spiritual and 
temporal ; Mr. Carmichael summarizes them as “the teaching 
of Christian doctrine ; an open profession of the Catholic faith ; 
the frequenting of the sacraments; a league against blasphemy 
and bad language ; mutual benefit aid among the poor and sick 
brethren ; a school of religious music; and evening recreation.” 
The mutual benefit fund is administered by the council; the 
members pay a penny a month, and it has received substantial 
support from the Queen Dowager, who is keenly interested in 
the society. When I was in Leghorn in May, the society, 
which at present numbers nearly three hundred members, was 
much excited because Queen Margherita had sent for Padre 
Giovanni, and had undertaken the expenses connected with 
enabling six of the members to take part in a forthcoming 
pilgrimage to Rome. Thanks to Mr. Carmichael’s introduction, 
I was privileged to visit the large and spacious rooms of the 
society, which adjoin the church; one is fitted up for a council- 
room and oratory, in which the devotional and _ business 
meetings take place; another has but little furniture, being 
used as a gymnasium; there is also a library. The members 
have a picturesque costume, or rather three, corresponding with 
the three divisions—one for boys under twelve, another for 
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those under fifteen, and the third for the older lads. I had the 
further pleasure of being introduced to Padre Giovanni—sweet, 
gentle-mannered, enthusiastic; and to Lismano, a_ bright, 
graceful lad of charming manners, who it was difficult to 
believe had ever been other than an orderly member of society. 

It was during my brief but pleasant stay at Leghorn that 
I learnt something of what is doing in the way of social work 
of a less exceptional character than that of the Congregazione 
di San Michele. We went to Benediction at the Church of the 
Capuccini, and were invited to an especially grand theatrical 
performance which was to take place in the evening, and which 
the Bishop had consented to honour with his presence. I had 
a vivid recollection of many delightful evenings spent at 
unconventional theatricals—of a travelling show at Knutsford, 
many years back, which performed Romeo and Juliet with 
comic songs between the acts,and a Romeo with the largest 
swollen face I have ever seen; of Jules Verne’s Round the 
World in Forty Days, played in a tent at Bourges 
by a travelling company, which included the traditional 
Englishman in gigantic checks and “ Dundreary” whiskers ; 
of a performance at Sestri Levante, where the Toynbee 
Travellers’ Club, of whom I was one, were mistaken for the 
performers (who arrived later) and under that impression were 
escorted by the natives from the station to the village; 
of a Greek play at Nauplia, the plot of which remains a 
mystery ; and—most puzzling of all—of a musical comedy at 
Amsterdam (but this was in a proper theatre), which seemed 
so clearly to come to an end with the second act that the third 
came as a surprise, and entirely upset all the theories we had 
constructed as to the working-out of the plot. So I persuaded 
Mr. Carmichael (who, I think, was less enthusiastic on the 
subject) to accompany me, and we went. 

There was a good hall attached to the church, and a large 
attendance, consisting of men of various positions in life and 
boys of all ages. The Bishop and the Capuchins occupied 
the front row; the audience went in and out as they felt 
inclined, just as if they were in church. When any of the 
younger members wanted a little change, he would suddenly 
rush to the front, seize the Bishop’s hand and kiss his ring ; and 
his Lordship seemed so accustomed to this attention that he let 
his hand hang loose, as it were, and ready for salutation. There 
was no charge for admission, and everybody seemed on the best 
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of terms with everybody else, both in front and behind the scenes, 
There was indeed a notice restricting admission behind the 
scenes to those taking part in the performance, but this was 
evidently not intended to be taken seriously. 

The serious part of the entertainment was a drama, 
Gioviniano: i Trionfo della Religione. The actors were 
members of what we should call a Young Men’s Society, who 
provided amusement for their friends on most Sunday evenings. 
The scenery was painted by themselves, but on this occasion 
the dresses were hired. In the first act the Emperor, Julian 
the Apostate, was induced by the misrepresentations of two 
truculent ruffians to believe that the Christians were plotting 
against him, and he accordingly consigned Gioviniano and a 
venerable man, who had forgotten to take off his spectacles and 
whose appearance was thus delightfully anachronistic, to the 
deepest dungeon. During the interval which succeeded this 
act, the performer who had taken the part of the Persian 
Ambassador appeared in his ordinary garb, accompanied by 
a picturesque black slave who held aloft a flask of red wine, 
to be raffled for—tickets five centesimi: following episcopal 
example we each took two. The drawing took place in due 
course, and the Ambassador—who on week-days is a clerk in the 
post-office—announced with regret that the winning number 
had not been drawn; the amusement with which this informa- 
tion was received suggested, perhaps, that this was not an 
unprecedented occurrence. Act II. found Gioviniano and the 
patriarchal personage (this time without spectacles) in prison, 
where they were visited by Prisco, a delightful young Christian 
soldier, whose undisguised pride in his military appearance 
suggested that he had only lately been promoted to grown-up 
parts. The patriarch prophesied the coming fate of Julian, and 
indicated Jovian as his successor. The prophecy was fulfilled 
in the following act, Jovian signalizing his ascent to power by 
pardoning those who had conspired against him—to the great 
annoyance of Prisco, who indeed had some grounds for consider- 
ing his claims overlooked and who relieved his feelings by 
whispering “Ladri! Assassini!” to the audience, in an intense 
voice. After this the Capuchin Father, whose aid as prompter 
had been perhaps a trifle too apparent for artistic effect, emerged 
from his box, wiping his face and announcing that it was molto 
caldo, as it might well have been with a paraffin lamp on either 
side of him. Then we had some dances by a dallerino of the 
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mature age of sixty, and then a farce dealing with some of the 
adventures of Stentorello—apparently an Italian harlequin ; 
this was exceedingly difficult to follow, but caused great amuse- 
ment. It was nearly midnight when the large audience left the 
hall, having spent an agreeable and, in its way, a profitable 
evening. 

This is of course only one, and not the most important, of 
the means by which the young men are kept together. The 
same body that provides for the amusement of their fellows 
sings the offices in church, buries the dead, and takes part in 
any ecclesiastical function that may be going on. There is 
also, Mr.Carmichael informs me, attached to many churches a 
confraternity for younger boys, who are called “ Luigini” after 
St. Aloysius, in the observances of which amusement is duly 
blended with religion. Doubtless those well acquainted with 
Italy could tell us much more than is likely to be ascertained 
by a casual visitor; there must be good work carried on in 
France and Belgium from which, if we knew about it, we 
might learn. Who will tell us? 

So far we have been concerned with large towns and among 
masses of people. We will turn now to a very different class 
of work, and see what can be done in the way of raising 
the standard of village life. Under such circumstances the 
number to be influenced for good is but small; but it is a 
question whether in such cases more actual good is not done 
than when there is an unlimited field for labour. Certainly the 
results are more apparent; one can obtain a more intimate 
knowledge of one’s c/ienté/e, and interest in the work is intensi- 
fied by restriction. I am fortunate in having been able to 
induce one of the three ladies whose work in a Cotswold 
village was brought before the recent Conference by a priest 
who had been in some degree associated with it, to write down 
an epitome of their ten years’ devotion: the fact that the 
organizers of the movement are accustomed to express them- 
selves indebted for many useful suggestions to articles which 
appeared some years back in this Review may be an encourage- 
ment to those who sometimes doubt the utility of writing on 
such subjects. The account runs thus: 


Ten years ago N was a different place from what it is now. Zhen 
a priest could not go down the village without running the risk of being 
stoned or having insulting language used to him, for the number of 
Catholics was but small and there was much Protestant prejudice. The 
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place was in fact “‘a desert, as one of the village women truly said when 
she asked me to start a Clothing Club. I demurred, as I thought the 
clergyman had one; but I was assured his had fallen through some 
three or four years previously; so on the 15th of October, 1892, we 
opened a “‘ Woman’s Club,” which the village girls were invited to join ; 
they were taught embroidery, while the married women gave them 
orders and worked till tea-time. At the first meeting we were met with 
a bequest from the mothers: “ Can you not do something for our boys? 
they run the street all the evening and come to no good.” So, after 
due consultation with our aide-de-camp, an admirable Catholic woman 
living in the village, having children of her own, we agreed to open 
a Night School. <A few evenings later we opened with sixteen very shy 
and over-awed boys (not more shy than we were), ranging in age from 
fourteen to twenty, and almost all Protestants; the great feature 
of the proceedings was (after an hour anda half of class work) the 
handing round of cups of steaming hot cocoa and slices of cake; this 
was a great boon, especially on cold nights (we had it every night, cold 
or not), as it enabled the younger ones to come straight to school 
without waiting for tea or having a scramble for supper on their return, 
while the elder ones could pass the public-house without feeling the 
need of going in for refreshment. 

At the end of a very successful winter, when it was necessary to 
close the school, we organized a cricket club for the summer months ; 
we used to attend their evening practice as often as possible, and always 
went with them to their matches, one of us scoring for them; we took 
light refreshment with us and all came home together to a good tea. 
(It must be owned that we have always found “ panem” a useful adjunct 
to “circences,” and indeed to more serious work.) This kept us in 
touch with the boys all through the summer, and they were quite ready 
for Night School when the winter began again. 

The feature of our second year’s school was the introduction 
of games, after the cocoa and cake had disappeared: halma, draughts, 
go-bang, &c. This winter we had some boys from a neighbouring 
village, who walked one and a half miles each way carrying 
a lantern. This winter too occurred our only case of bullying; we 
pretended ignorance, and appealed to the bully to protect the other 
boy from whoever was cowardly enough to attack him, and we had 
no more bullying! The third year we put the school under Govern- 
ment; this had a curious effect on the boys; they were rather fond of 
being inspected, but objected to any interference with any arrangement 
of ours; and they were most keen to resent any attempt at patronage 
on the part of the Inspectors, who at times received rather more than 
they expected. One of them was asking some rather foolish questions 
on agriculture, and finally inquired what was the best crop to cultivate 
for cattle; the answer came promptly: “Why, grass of course!” 
which left him dumb ; for being a town man, he had not the faintest 
idea how much cultivation grass required, if any, and the boys had 
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spotted his ignorance. Another asked the History Class the chief event 
of the reign of Henry VIII., meaning of course the Reformation ; 
but the boys answered unanimously: ‘ Beheading.” The Inspector 
admitted that Henry VIII. was rather bloodthirsty, but asked for another 
great event of his reign, to which the boys said, “ Marrying.” The 
examiner gave up Henry VIII. as a bad job. 

Two things struck the Inspectors greatly—rst, that the discipline 
of the school was so good; and 2nd, that the boys were so clean and 
well dressed ; to the first, we replied that we always treated the boys 
as we should boys of our own class, and had never had any difficulty. 
If a boy happened to be talkative or inattentive at lesson-time, we at 
once put a bottle of smelling-salts in front of him, and remarked in 
concerned tones, “I’m afraid you don’t feel well:” the effect was 
instantaneous. As to their dress, the boys said themselves, “If the 
ladies dress well to come and see us, we couldn’t do no different.” 
I remember Mrs. H. (the azde aforesaid) stopped a boy who was running 
down the village, and said: “Now, Willie, come in ; it’s Night School 
night, and if you go down street you'll be drawn into that public-house.” 
To which Willie replied: “ No, I’m not going there; I’m only going 
home to change. You wouldn’t have me come in to the ladies in the 
clothes I’ve been out in beating for the keepers?” 

This third winter we started the Reading Room. It seemed so hard 
to turn the boys out after Night School, and we wondered what they 
did on other evenings ; so we called together the eight leading boys, 
and formed them into a Reading Room Committee ; we bought six 
comfortable arm-chairs and some papers, provided a good fire and a bright 
lamp; this worked admirably. It was about this time, too, that we 
started Drawing Classes. The Women’s Club, the Embroidery Class 
and Cricket Club, had all gone on well, but a need was felt of some 
amusement, in which boys and girls could join together. So we 
arranged for a Dancing Class, in which they were taught to dance 
properly and quietly, and then gave dances for them; these were 
by invitation, and the one strict rule we made was that every girl 
should be properly chaperoned, brought and taken home by her 
mother, or some respectable woman whom we approved of. But 
for the strict enforcing of this rule, the dances might have ended 
disastrously. The girls rebelled very much at first, but the boys were 
delighted! They said, “A fellow can have a bit of peace now!” 
and several of the girls who have since married now acknowledge the 
wisdom of this rule. 

Things went on happily for two years and then the popularity of 
the Reading Room declined. Another generation had sprung up at 
Night School, and they also claimed the privilege of the Reading 
Room. Meanwhile our original boys had grown up to be men, and 
they would not sit in the same room with “kids,” while the attractions 
of the public-house were very great. Prompt measures were necessary. 
We arranged a room downstairs for the “kids,” and took out a licence to 
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ell tobacco; this, in a measure, restored popularity, but in February, 
1898, a demand was made for the sale of beer. We then at once turned 
the Reading Room into a Working Men’s Club, with proper rules, 
subscriptions, elections, &c., and fixed the limit of age admission at 
eighteen years. This is now a very flourishing Club, and almost every 
respectable man in the village belongs to it. 

From that woman’s original request that we would do something for 
a deserted village, have by degrees sprung up the Night School, the 
Woman’s Club, the Embroidery Club (in which the girls are so pro- 
ficient that they are always full up with orders, and some of their work 
has been bought by royalty), the Working Men’s Club, the Junior 
Reading Room, and the Cricket Club, not to mention the dances, 
theatricals, and concerts with which the winter is whiled away. 

Two other things have sprung somewhat indirectly from these small 
beginnings; one is the Day School. Owing to an impossible parson, 
the majority of the villagers asked us to open a Day School for their 
children; and we did so. We were warmly supported by the Inspector, 
owing to the fact that we had managed the Night School under 
Government for seven years to his satisfaction. This brought us in 
touch with the children, a class of the community that we had hitherto 
failed to influence very much. The second project was the Dairy 
Farm; this was originally started with a different object, which 
ceased to exist at the end of a few months. Still, as we at once 
recognized that the employment of labour is a most powerful factor 
for good in the game we play, we determined to help it on; and the 
farm is manned by Night School boys, past and present. This 
supplies the last link in the chain, and there is now no class that we do 
not teach, and no joy or sorrow that we do not share. 


To the above account a few words may be added by one 
who has been privileged from time to time to be present at the 
club meetings, dances, and social gatherings, to which the success 
of the work has been so largely due. It is not easy to convey to 
those not so favoured any idea of the dances, in which of course 
the ladies themselves take part ; the girls are prettily dressed, for 
dressmaking is one of the arts encouraged, and the ladies are 
always ready to advise, to suggest, to lend patterns ; the lads 
are in Sunday best with white gloves—inexpensive articles 
giving an air of distinction to the wearers; there are refresh- 
ments and all the resources of civilization. Nor must some 
mention of the dramatic entertainments be omitted ; these have 
been highly successful, both juniors and seniors taking part ; 
occasionally a play has been written expressly for them, in the 
course of which the social programme has been clearly 
enunciated for the benefit of the audience. It should be 
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unnecessary to add that those who fear lest this friendliness 
between different classes of society should result in undue 
familiarity have no foundation for their alarm ; but such fears 
exist, and it is therefore well to say they are groundless. 

Something must be said as to the help and encouragement 
given by the priest who for eight years was the chaplain to the 
family and had charge of the small mission—for here the 
relations between clergy and laity have been and are ideal. 
The good Father threw himself into the work at once, and 
by his bright, cheerful ways, his good bowling, and entire 
absence of anything like preaching, soon became popular with 
the lads; his successor fortunately possesses the same gifts, 
and is equally at home with them. No attempt is made to 
employ the influence thus obtained for proselytizing purposes ; 
there have been one or two conversions, but the subject of religion 
is not in any way forced, or even brought prominently forward. 
Here is another form of the question of civilization preceding 
Christianity, and it is easy to foresee some such objections 
as those (already referred to) which were made to the enun- 
ciation of that position. But it is certain that permanent 
influence can only be obtained by intimate knowledge of 
those whom it is desired to affect; and in such cases as 
this the zealot who begins by preaching soon finds himself 
without an audience. From what has been said it will be 
manifest that the success of the undertaking has been due to 
the persevering zeal of three capable and devoted women, who 
have never allowed anything to interfere with the execution of 
their self-imposed task ; who have never failed in their attend- 
ance at the night-school, though this involved a walk of more 
than a mile over fields, no matter what the weather might 
happen to be; who 


Never turned [their] back but marched breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 

Sleep to wake— 


content to employ the talents with which they have been 
endowed for the benefit of those among whom they have 
been placed. In the happiness of their poorer friends and 
neighbours, in the consciousness that they are doing something 
to leave the world a little better than they found it, they have 
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their temporal reward ; their preaching is “by kindly word and 
virtuous life.” 

The work of the Catholic Boys’ Brigade has more than once 
been referred to in these pages, but no article which deals with 
boy-saving would be complete without some reference to this 
most recent and most useful aid to religious and social advance- 
ment. Nothing yet devised has been as efficacious as this 
promises to be in bridging over that most difficult time between 
leaving school and attaining manhood. It is perhaps early to 
judge, for the Brigade only dates from 1896, and has so far only 
met with anything like general support in South London, although 
the movement has been taken up in various parts of the country 
and has its analogue in the East End. It is to the Brigade 
that we must look for anything like these public processions 
and demonstrations which Father Quin finds so serviceable in 
keeping alive the esprit de corps that is so important an aid 
to success, The quarterly Church Parade to various churches, 
wherein a prominent position is reserved for the boys and the 
sermon is specially addressed to them, is not only beneficial to 
the lads, but brings the work of the Brigade prominently before 
the notice of the district visited. The camp at Effingham for the 
August Bank Holiday week has become an annual institution. 
Not the least important feature of the work, to my mind, is its 
educational side; in Bermondsey, where the movement originated, 
there are classes on three evenings of the week, and in other 
companies similar work is carried on, though not to the same 
extent, while each has its club night or nights. 

It would not be possible, in the limited space at my disposal, 
to say more about this important movement; those who are 
interested should apply to head-quarters, 1 Parker’s Row, 
Dockhead, London, S.E., for the recently issued report, from 
which the following summary may be extracted : 


The Brigade has not been without its critics, most of whom 
obviously can have no knowledge of the actual working of the 
organization. Everybody connected with it speaks in the highest 
terms of the satisfactory and encouraging results obtained. No other 
organization for Catholic boys has accomplished in a short period 
what the Boys’ Brigade has done. Where Club and Confraternity 
have failed, the Brigade has succeeded. It has been the means of 
keeping boys who have left school in touch with the Church. It 
has been instrumental in bringing back to the practice of their 
religious duties boys who had already left school and had become 
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neglectful. Catholic boys with Irish names, who had been educated 
in non-Catholic schools and had never made their first Holy Com- 
munion, have been brought back to the Church through the Brigade. 
Indirectly, too, the parents of the boys who have joined the various 
Companies have been reached by the priests of the different missions 
on account of the Brigade. Moreover, the boys who at present belong 
to the Brigade will, when they become men, trace all their enjoyments 
and all the pleasant events of their youth to an organization which is 
Catholic in name and unmistakably Catholic in character. 


It is not pleasant to read that funds are lacking still for the 
development and support of this most excellent work, and 
it may be permitted to regret that the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul should be prevented by its rules from taking any active 
part in subsidizing an undertaking so thoroughly in accord with 
the objects of the Society. When Cardinal Manning on one 
occasion was explaining to the League of the Cross that he was 
then taking stimulants by his doctor’s orders, a voice shouted, 
“Change your doctor!” and the advice was taken. It is to 
be wished that a similar cry might stir those who have the 
control of the S.S.V.P., in order that its methods—instituted 
for a byegone period and for another country—might become 
more elastic and more adaptable to our present needs in 
England. The fact that only four out of the thirty-four 
London Conferences have boys under the care of the 
“patronage,” while the two larger of these claim this 
position merely because one or two of the Brothers are officers 
of the Boys’ Brigades, seems to show that in the most 
important sphere of boy-protection the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul in London is barely represented. But the object of 
this paper is to show what is being done, not what is neglected, 
so no more need be said as to the position of the S.S.V.P. 
in the work of boy-saving. 

As illustrating the view that more is being done than is 
generally supposed, a few words may be said in conclusion about 
a work which has now been in existence for ten years, and to 
which, so far as I know, no reference has been made in print. 
It needs no advertisement, being content to go on in its quiet 
career of increasing influence, but experience shows that the 
knowledge of good deeds often makes good deeds done—the 
Catholic Needlework Gild, for example, owes its origin to a 
paragraph in an evening newspaper relating to the original 
Needlework Gild set on foot by Lady Wolverton. 
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It was in 1892 that one of the ladies associated with the 
“Children of Mary” at St.George’s Cathedral incidentally 
mentioned at one of the meetings that she was going into 
retreat. “I wish there were retreats that we could go to,” said 
one of the girls, “but that kind of thing is not for us.” There- 
upon the. lady set to work to devise some plan by which these 
advantages could be secured for those of limited leisure ; with 
the result that, in 1892, thirty-one girls of various positions— 
schoolmistresses, factory employées, and others—spent their 
holidays in retreat at a convent near London, the instructions 
being given by a Jesuit Father. They arrived on the Friday 
night, remaining until the Tuesday morning; much of the 
time was spent in the open air, and the rest and the time 
to think were greatly appreciated. The work has grown year 
by year, and last August nearly two hundred girls were thus 
accommodated at five convents. About two-thirds came from the 
Southwark diocese, which so far has the honour of providing 
the retreats ; the remainder from Westminster, with the excep- 
tidn of two girls from Lincoln, who, having heard of the 
movement, wrote to ask permission to take part in it. Perhaps. 
the most noteworthy feature in this scheme is that it has been 
entirely the work of the girls themselves ; the ladies who have 
helped have merely been the means of communication between 
the girls and the convents ; the voluntary offerings of the girls, 
placed in the usual way in a covered box at the convent, nearly 
suffice to pay all expenses, and the nuns gladly make up any 
small deficit. Here is surely a work capable of indefinite 
extension, involving little cost and not a great deal of trouble, 
and productive of the best results; who will not hope that its 
spiritual and temporal results may be widely extended ? 

It must be allowed that the last-named work can claim but 
little connection with the subject of this paper, yet it bears 
intimate relation to the spirit of helpfulness which underlies all 
effort of the kind. And it is for the extension of this spirit 
that I would venture to plead—for a recognition of the bond 
not only of humanity but of religion, which binds or should 
bind Catholics closely together. Much may be done at little 
cost to strengthen that feeling of solidarity between class and 
class which is the surest antidote to discontent and misunder- 
standing. The ladies who work the clubs of the Catholic Social 
Union arrange for the members to spend at least one day 
every summer in some country-house where they are welcome 
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guests ; or during the winter months invite them to their homes 
for a social evening. This work might be greatly developed, 
and is productive of great good. 

But there is no need to enlarge on what may be done. In 
social work as elsewhere, “ where there’s a will there’s a way :” 
it is only the will, or perhaps rather the knowledge of what can 
be done and how to do it, that is wanting. There are few of us 
who have not been sufficiently favoured with this world’s goods 
or by education to be able to find some means of helping others 
less fortunate in these respects; and the future of the Church 
in these lands depends in no small degree on the way in which 


we use or neglect our opportunities. 
JAMES BRITTEN. 
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X.—THE CONCLAVE OF 1769 (1). 


THE adversaries of the Society hardly concealed their satisfac- 
tion on hearing that the Holy See had become vacant. They 
had failed to bend the gentle firmness of Clement XIII, but 
now there was the possibility of a more compliant Pontiff, and 
every nerve must be strained to convert the possibility into a 
reality. Our task in the next two articles must be to study their 
conduct under these changed conditions, and judge how far it 
was consistent with belief in the justice of their cause, or loyalty 
to the supreme spiritual authority they professed to venerate ; 
and that we may be aided in this task by a definite criterion 
we had better commence by adverting to the proper spirit in 
which a Papal Election should be conducted, and the legislation 
by which the Church has sought to secure its observance. 

Of the many Bulls for the regulation of Papal Elections 
there are four we need to bear in mind—the Cum tam divino of 
Julius II. (Jan. 14th, 1505), the Zz eligendis of Pius IV. (Oct. 9, 
1562), the M@ternt Patris of Gregory XV. (Nov. 15, 1621), 
and the Afostolatus Officium of Clement XII. (Oct. 5, 1732). 
All insist on the importance of the charge entrusted to the 
members of the Sacred College, as for instance does 
Clement XII., in the following impressive passage : 

Under threat of the Divine judgment we command and enjoin the 
said Cardinals to see that in giving their votes, and all else which in 
any way appertains to the Election, they keep God before their eyes, 
and, seeking not their own but the things of Jesus Christ, religiously, 
sincerely, and freely conduct themselves in electing him whom, in the 
Lord, they judge fit to rule the Universal Church with fruit and 
advantage—setting aside all mundane arts, factions, and party aims, 
all carnal affections, private aims and desires, all intercessions made by 
secular Princes and other worldly inducements, even considerations of 
gratitude or any similar ties being altogether subordinated and dis- 
regarded. (We also enjoin and command them), mindful of the above 
Constitutions [which had been previously enumerated], and of the 
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penalties imposed by them, not to venture or presume to do, permit, 
or countenance, anything opposed to this aim [of electing a suitable 
Pope], or anything by which the Election might be retarded, or the 
liberty of suffrage infringed, whether by themselves, or through another, 
directly or indirectly, under any colour, pretext, or artifice. 


Gregory XV. had also previously specified some particular 
abuses from which the electors must abstain. 





Let the Cardinals abstain from all compacts, agreements, promises, 
understandings, pledges, treaties, and whatsoever engagements, threats, 
signs or countersigns of their votes or voting-papers, or any other intima- 
tions given by word or in writing, with the intention of including or 
excluding either a particular person, or several persons, or a certain 
class whether of creations or anything similar, or with the object of 


indicating that a vote will be given or not given. . . . Conferences 
(¢ractatus) however, in reference to the Election we are far from meaning 
to forbid. 


And Julius II. had even invalidated any and every Election 
in which a simoniacal gift, or contract, or promise had been 
made or accepted. 

It was to preclude, as far as possible, the entrance of these 
abuses, and to keep steadily before the minds of the electors 
the true methods to be pursued, that the Conclave was devised 
and enforced ; for its purpose is to isolate the electors from 
outside influences by shutting and barring them in, and strictly 
forbidding any interchange of speech or letters between them 
and any outside persons whatever. 

With the same salutary object precautions were taken 
to preclude the delays during which intrigues might have time 
to gather, and during which the Church might suffer from the 
want of its supreme ruler. 


When ten days have elapsed from the death of the Pope [says 
Pius IV,], the entrance into Conclave must no longer be delayed or 
deferred, but on the day following, when the Mass of the Holy Ghost 
has been sung, whether the absent Cardinals have arrived or not, those 
present must at once enter the Conclave, and having entered must 
without delay, and without occupying themselves with the capitula 
wont to be made during the first days, proceed to the business of 
election, a scrutiny being taken each day, and after the first scrutiny 
an accession! being permitted, . . . and when, after the lapse of the 

1 To save time, when the votes of the morning scrutiny have been made known, 
another scrutiny follows in which votes must not be given to any fresh candidate, but 
may be given to any who has secured one or more votes in the previous scrutiny, 
This is called ‘‘ accession.” 
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ten days, the Cardinals present have made the Election, . . . even if 
they may not have awaited the arrival of other Cardinals, even though 
these others should be Legates despatched a /a¢ere or for any other public 
cause whatever, and even though they be absent by the permission 
of the Supreme Pontiff, the Election thus made shall not be impeached 
under the pretext that the absent Cardinals have a journey to make, or 
are prevented by any other probable or notorious impediment—since 
the public advantage accruing from a prompt Election ought to be 
preferred to any other reason whatever. 


Another regulation for the prevention of delays was that 
which limited somewhat drastically the diet of the electors. 
Each must have his meals by himself in his own cell, and must 
be contented with a single dish at each meal; nor must even 
this single dish be provided for him from the stores of any 
other Cardinal save himself. 

Finally it was prescribed that the Constitutions regulating 
Papal Elections should be twice read to the electors, once on the 
death of the preceding Pope, and again after the solemn entry 
into the Conclave. Having thus heard it read each Cardinal 
must bind himself publicly and by oath to its observance. 
Moreover, the gravest penalties, including the major excom- 
munication to be incurred zpso facto, were enacted by these same 
Constitutions against all those who violated them. 

Such are the prescriptions by their fidelity or infidelity to 
which we are to judge of the conduct of those who on either 
side took part in the Conclave of 1769, and we can now pass on 
to the history. 


The object of the allied Courts was to obtain a Pope who 
would comply with their demands. Clement XIII., say the 
Instructions given to the French Cardinals on their departure 
for Rome,! although of the purest morals and most upright 
intentions, “had only proved that these are insufficient qualifica- 
tions for a good Pope; and had done more harm to the Roman 
Church than several of his predecessors who had been less 
regular and less religious,” all ‘because he had no profound 
acquaintance with the character of Courts, or with political 
affairs, and did not understand the consideration due to the 
persons and independent authority of other sovereigns”—a 
respectable euphemism which we, in the light of their conduct, 
may take to mean, that Clement did not see that he ought to 


1 See de Ravignan’s Clément XIII. et Clément X/V. ii. p. 363. 
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countenance the claim of the secular Courts to subordinate to 
their own sweet wills the consideration due to religion and 
equity. The new Pope must be of a different kind, and above 
all things must be one who would forthwith, and apart from any 
judicial inquiry or independent judgment, suppress the Society 
of Jesus. 

This was their object, but there were serious difficulties in 
the way of its attainment. The electors were, as_ usual, 
divisible into three classes, those who were zealous for the 
spiritual independence and sacred traditions of the Papacy, 
those whose chief solicitude was to advance the interests of the 
secular sovereigns, and an intermediate class who held or were 
thought to hold less decided views. Of these classes the first 
were called the Ze/anti, the second the Crown Cardinals, the 
third the /udifferents ‘(that is, the Neutrals). In the Conclave 
of 1769 these distinctions were especially marked, and the 
difficulty for the Crown party was that they were much less 
numerous than the Zelanti, whilst the Neutrals, on whose 
co-operation they must rely if they were to succeed, were an 
unknown quantity to them. 

Indeed, at the beginning of the Conclave the Crown 
Cardinals were quite an insignificant number. The Duc 
d’Aubeterre, the French Ambassador to the Vatican, in a letter 
to Choiseul, dated February 6, 1769,! sets them down as 
consisting only of Orsini, who was also the Neapolitan Ambas- 
sador; Sersale, the Archbishop of Naples; Branciforte, the 
Archbishop of Palermo; Migazzi, the Archbishop of Vienna ; 
Lante, the Archbishop of Turin; and the Cardinal of York; but 
there were some, namely, Migazzi and Lante, even among these 
few of whom he could not have felt certain. On the other 
hand, there was a goodly company of Zelanti, men of the 
highest reputation, whose virtues and talents even their adver- 
saries recognized ; for it must be borne in mind that the one 
charge brought against them by their adversaries was the charge 
of fanaticism—another dexterous phrase, which on their lips did 
not bear its usual signification, but meant only that the 
Cardinals thus characterized refused to render a blind obedience 
to the Courts, and asked for the evidence of Jesuit guilt. To 
this class of Zelanti belonged Cardinals Torregiani, Castelli, 
Rezzonico (the nephew of the late Pope), Boschi, Chigi, and 
Buffalini, and some fifteen others, of whom d’Aubeterre in his 

1 Theiner, Histoire du Pontificat de Clément XIV. i. p. 181. French Edition, 
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letter of February 6th recommends that, at all events, the six 
named should be resolutely excluded by the Courts, as being 
too favourable to the Society. 

We have said that the Neutrals were an unknown quantity 
to d’Aubeterre and his fellow-Ministers, and he complains of it 
in the same letter. 


As for the rest [he writes] not one has as yet discovered himself, 
like the six just named, whose election, we think, must be opposed. 
It is not that we feel more secure of the others for, what with these 
secret affiliations, it is impossible to judge of their true sentiments 
in regard to the Society, . . . so difficult is it to arrive at conclusions 
now-a-days with any sort of certitude about any Cardinal in the Sacred 
College. During the last Pontificate, which has lasted ten years and 
a half, the Jesuits have been masters of all “ graces” [#.¢., appointments, 
privileges, &c.], whence one can judge what a number of creatures they 
have made,! who take great care to conceal themselves and cannot be 
detected. Moreover, a Cardinal when he becomes Pope changes his 
mode of thinking so much that one can count on no one. 


Two days later, writing again,? he revises his judgment about 
Chigi, and classes him with Fantuzzi, Stoppani, Serbelloni, 
Pozzobonelli, and Sersale, as “the only members of the Sacred 
College from among whom a wise and felicitous choice could 
be made.” This observation is of interest, as illustrating the state 
of uncertainty in which he still was as to the sentiments of the 
Cardinals. His next sentence in the same letter is even more 
interesting, as containing the first appreciation of Ganganelli 
as a possible candidate. “There is one other,” writes the 
Ambassador, “who would suit us better than any of those last 
named, the Cardinal Ganganelli; but there is a considerable 
party against him, and therefore no ground for thinking of 
him as possible. If one were to propose him, the only result 
would be to get him rejected.” 


1 This is what d’Aubeterre imagined, and what persons like him not unfrequently 
imagine of the Rome of the present day. But there is a vast difference between such 
imaginations and the reality of facts, both as regards the present day and as regards 
the period we are considering. No one, for instance, can read Padre Cordara’s 
Commentarii (cited below), without perceiving that during the two preceding reigns 
of Benedict XIV. and Clement XIII. the Jesuits were very far indeed from having 
everything their own way. But d’Aubeterre’s mistake is that he classed as a Jesuit 
adherent every ecclesiastical dignitary who refused to be the servile agent of the 
Bourbons, and claimed to exercise an independent judgment on questions affecting 
ecclesiastical liberty or justice to individuals, 

2 Jbid. p. 182. 
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It was in the face of this situation that the Ambassadors of 
the Crowns, d’Aubeterre, Azpuru, and Orsini, found themselves 
when Clement XIII. expired on the night of February 2, 1769. 
As his death was so sudden they were without definite instruc- 
tions from their Courts, though, as the event had been anticipated 
and discussed in their diplomatic correspondences during the 
previous five years,’ they were sufficiently aware of the course 
they would be expected to take. They reported at once to 
their respective Courts the death of Clement XIII. and the state 
of feeling, so far as they understood it, which prevailed among 
the Cardinals; and they explained the common policy they 
had agreed to pursue till they received further orders. They 
resolved to say to all who asked them, that “their Courts had 
no idea of making a Pope, or giving him the law, but that they 
did not want one made without their knowledge, and that as 
soon as a worthy and proper subject was proposed they would 
give assent at once, and there was no need to fear lest they 
should put difficulties in the way.”* This was a most 
becoming attitude for them to preserve, and had they a dona fide 
intention to preserve it, no one would have reasonably reproached 
them. Unfortunately, their whole conduct, as we shall see, 
proved that to make the Pope was the precise object for which 
they intended to strive, and these protestations to the contrary 
were only a blind.* They were thoroughly suspected by the 
Zelanti, and knew that, if they proposed a candidate openly, 
they would be taking the course most calculated to impede his 
election. They were intending, therefore, to work in secret and 
cause their candidate’s name to be brought forward first through 
the voting-papers which they hoped secretly to influence. But 
a prior step must be to discover a candidate who would suit— 
and we have seen how as yet they were unprovided. Hence the 
need of delaying the Election till they had collected more 
certain information as to the real sentiments of the Cardinals. 
Accordingly, they resolved to pay visits to each of the Cardinals 


1 bid. pp. 169, &c. 

2 Theiner, zézd. p. 179 (in the letter of February 6). 

3 De Ravignan (op. cit. i. p. 246) points out that at times in their confidential 
communications the adherents of the Court party did not even stick at the phrase. 
‘* All that I see here,” wrote de Bernis, on March 3oth, that is, very shortly after his 
entry into the Conclave, ‘‘makes me think that we shall not be strong enough /o make 
the Pope.” And d’Aubeterre himself wrote on April 14th, ‘‘ Here is a thing to fear, 
for in that case we could not make either the Pope, or the Secretary of State, and 
should be put to shame.” 
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then in Rome, and insinuate a delicate threat that if a candidate 
were elected before the foreign Cardinals, that is, the French and 
Spanish Cardinals, had arrived, the indignation of the Courts 
would be excited, and the candidate elected might be refused 
recognition. We know from a previous correspondence between 
d’Aubeterre and Choiseul that the former’s original suggestion, 
in the letter of February 12, 1766,! was to put this brutally to 
the electors, but Louis XV.’s sense of propriety was outraged by 
the idea, which besides would have committed him to a policy? 
he might find inconvenient. Accordingly, Choiseul wrote back 
that he must on no account utter any such threat, and so now 
when the moment contemplated had arrived, d’Aubeterre and 
his colleagues excogitated a more subtle course. They would 
assure the Cardinals whom they visited, that “they knew them 
to be too prudent and attached to the interests of the Church to 
think of any such premature Election ;” but, at the same time, 
they would make them feel that if such a thing did happen, 
they would be obliged to withdraw at once from Rome to 
Frascati, withholding their recognition of the Pope-elect, until 
they had received instructions how to act from their Courts, 
“who could not have foreseen such an eventuality.” 

From d’Aubeterre’s next letter to Choiseul, dated February 
15th, we learn,® so far as his information was correct, what was 
being done by the Jesuits to ward off the danger. Their 
General like the Ambassadors, had paid visits to all the 
Cardinals about to enter the Conclave—though Orsini had 
refused to see him. 


He had wept and groaned, and recommended his Society to each 
Cardinal separately, reminding them of the services it had rendered 
to the Church and religion, the Saints which had sprung from it, and 
the persecution it was enduring at the present time, for no other reason 
save its constant attachment to the Holy See; and finally begging 
them not to forget that this Institute had been confirmed and approved 
by a General Council. Such are in substance the words he used, 
without naming any of the Powers or any person in particular. 

Iam informed that he does all in his power in a secret way to 
stimulate the Cardinals of his party and induce them to hasten the 


1 «We are determined to make a united and public protest against any election 
made prematurely, and to announce that, being subreptitious and schismatic, our 
Courts would never recognize a Pope thus elected ; we mean also to signify this to 
the Conclave, and have it placarded throughout Rome.” (Theiner, zé¢d. p. 174.) 

2 Theiner, 7dzd. p. 175. 

3 Theiner, zé2d. p. 183. 
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Election so as to make a Pope who would be devoted to them. I know 
for certain that this party is making every possible move to attain that 
result. 


As M. d’Aubeterre, and after him Theiner, are fond of 
speaking of the manceuvres of the Jesuits during the Conclave 
and of the Zelanti Cardinals as dominated by them, it may be 
well to add here the Duc de Choiseul’s comment on the 
paragraphs just quoted. It is given in his reply to d’Aubeterre, 
dated March 14th,! which is introduced by Theiner as follows : 


Returning to the panic-stricken fear of Jesuits, by which his 
Ambassador was incessantly pursued, Choiseul . . . strives to reassure 
him by saying: “ It is hardly probable, Monsieur, that the Jesuits have 
retained at Rome, especially since the death of Pope Rezzonico, and 
after the formal requisition for the extinction of their Society, a credit 
and consideration sufficient to counteract efficaciously the wise and 
salutary views which we have to lay before the Conclave for the good 
of religion and the honour of the Holy See, and for the peace of the 
Church and of the States which profess the same faith. The step taken 
by Pere Ricci, the General of these Religious, in his visits to the 
Cardinals, has been confined within limits which do not merit either 
complaint or censure.” 


Choiseul, says Theiner,? gave a general approval to the action 
which d’Aubeterre, in concert with Azpuru and Orsini, proposed 
to take during the Conclave, but impressed on him the necessity 
of being very cautious not to commit the Courts to any measure 
which would compromise them. He told him that of the five 
French Cardinals only two were going to Rome, the others 
being impeded for reasons of age and health. De Luynes and 
De Bernis, the two who would go, had orders “to come 
to an understanding with him as regards all points connected 
with the Conclave and the Election, and were to receive from 
him the necessary communications and instructions both before 
and during their sojourn in the Conclave ””—in other words, 
were deliberately to violate the solemn engagements to secrecy 
and isolation to which on entering they would bind themselves 
under oath. As regards the expediency of openly insisting in 
the Conclave on the suppression of the Society, Choiseul did not 
feel so sure as d’Aubeterre, and feared lest by so doing they 
should overshoot the mark, and lose rather than gain their 
influence on the Election. As regards the selection of the 


1 bid, p, 202. 
2 Jbid. p. 184. Theiner does not give the date of this letter, 
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candidate, in a second letter of February 28th, he writes that the 
King of France had no special person in view, and his desires 
were dictated only by a zeal for the Catholic religion, the 
honour of the Holy See, and the public tranquillity. If a good 
candidate were chosen to govern the Church with intelligence, 
wisdom, and circumspection, they would applaud him; if, like 
the late Pope, he embraced false principles and took unjust 
measures, they would know how to restrain him. Perhaps 
between the lines of this letter we may read something of 
Louis XV.’s better nature and judgment, but altogether the 
tone of the French Minister, as distinguished from that of 
their Roman Ambassador, is milder and more reasonable than 
that of the Spaniards, and reflects the undoubted feeling of the 
French King—who had no wish of his own for the sup- 
pression of the Society, but desired only to give a sop to the 
Parlement in the interests of peace, and by pleasing the 
Spaniards, to consolidate the Spanish Alliance on which he relied 
for resisting the assaults of the English. The one thing which 
Louis XV. had really at heart was probably the retention of 
Avignon as a part of his dominions, and on this Choiseul 
insists in these instructions to d’Aubeterre. At the same time 
it must not be thought that, because the French Court felt less 
spontaneous interest in the personality of the new Pope, they 
were the less determined’ that he should be one who would 
suppress the Society; for it was their Ambassador, d’Aubeterre, 
who was the leading spirit of all in coercing the Conclave to 
such a choice. 

Theiner has nothing about the replies sent by the Spanish 
Court to the reports of its agent at Rome. Neither is Danvila very 
lavish in his information, but we learn from him! that Grimaldi, 
in a letter to the Conde de Fuentes, the Spanish Ambassador 
at Paris, dated February 23, 1769, told the latter that the King of 
Spain approved of the course agreed upon between Mgr. Azpuru, 
d’Aubeterre, and Cardinal Orsini; and considered that advantage 
should be taken of so fortunate an opportunity to demand the 
extinction of the Jesuit Order, “as it was better that the new 
Pope should find the question already raised, and receive his 
Tiara with the knowledge (that he must deal with it), than that 
he should have it first brought before him at the commencement 
of his reign.” In this same letter Grimaldi writes also that the 
Spanish Court “ only wants a Pope who will be a lover of peace, 

1 Historia del Reinado de Carlos 171. iii. p. 297. 
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learned, and virtuous, and, as a consequence (!) of these three 
qualities, favourable to the Crowns.” From Danvila too we 
learn that the reports received from Azpuru and Azara, about 
the characteristics of the different Cardinals, had been referred 
to Don M. de Roda, who in turn reported that Cardinal de 
Sersale, the Archbishop of Naples, would be the best candidate 
to support—but says of Ganganelli: “ He used to enjoy a high 
reputation which, however, has diminished since he became 
Cardinal. He is a mere scholastic, but thinks more soundly than 
the mass of those who have spent their lives in such studies. 
I had much to do with him, and it appears to me that he would 
make an industrious Pope and a lover of the sovereigns, and 
would be in no way opposed to the regalia and other principles of 
the Secular Courts. Still, as being a Regular and sixty-four 
years of age, I fear he will not succeed (in becoming Pope), as 
the Cardinals do not like government by a Regular, especially 
when it is likely to last a long time.” 

The Neapolitan Court of course acceded to the ideas of 
Spain and France, and it was agreed that d’Aubeterre should 
lead the Court party from outside the Conclave and Orsini from 
within, and that the rest should take their directions from these. 
As for the Empress Maria Theresa and her son the Emperor 
Joseph, they had no grievance of their own against the Society, 
and declared so on several occasions, but the Bourbon Courts, 
as we have seen in a former article, realized the desirability 
of securing their support, and had sought to gain them over 
by various matrimonial alliances. Thus Leopold, Duke of 
Tuscany, the Empress’s second son was married, in 1765 to the 
King of Spain’s third daughter ; and of the Empress’s daughters, 
Marie Amélie Josephine was married in 1769 to Duke Ferdinand 
of Parma, and Marie Caroline Louise Jeanne in 1768 to King 
Ferdinand of Naples ; whilst Marie Antoinette’s marriage with 
the Dauphin, afterwards Louis XVI. of France, was being 
negotiated, and was destined to come off in 1770. The Empress 
had succumbed to these influences, and by the time of the 
Conclave, although she could not be brought to participate in 
the intrigues of the Bourbon sovereigns, had engaged to offer 
to them no opposition. During his mother’s lifetime the 
Emperor Joseph’s power was limited, but the ideas which a few 
years later made his reign so disastrous to the Church, were 
already forming in his mind. In company with his brother, 
Leopold, he paid a visit to the Conclave in the middle of March, 
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and interchanged some civilities with the Cardinals. As regards 
the election he preserved the same neutral attitude as his 
mother, but in a private conversation with d’Aubeterre, 
according to the latter’s account,! told him that although not 
wishing to intervene personally, he would welcome a Pope who 
would suppress the Jesuits. 


Now that we understand in some measure the character 
and plans of the arrayed forces, we can pass on to the 
Conclave itseif. The Cardinals made their solemn entry on 
February 15th, and from that time forth we ought, had the above 
cited Papal Constitutions been observed, to hear no more of 
communications between the Crown Cardinals and their allies 
without. Nevertheless, Orsini? held a regular correspondence 
with d’Aubeterre from the time of his entry into the Conclave 
until May 16th, which was just before its close—Orsini giving 
the most detailed information of all that was passing within 
the Conclave, including the results of each scrutiny and each 
accession, and d’Aubeterre, after repeating all to his colleagues 
and his chiefs in Paris, sending back to Orsini instructions for 
the Crown Cardinals to follow. Obviously this was a gross 
violation of the Conclave oath which Orsini had taken, and it is 
not too much to say that in so acting he perjured himself twice 
aday. Theiner® indeed tries to defend him on the ground that 
he may have thought himself justified by the necessity of the 
case, being an ambassador as well as an elector, and the occasion 
being one which he held to be of vital importance to the welfare 
of the Church ; but it is hard to see how a serious writer could set 
up such a defence. Nor is Theiner more convincing when he 
adds that the Zelanti Cardinals were acting in like disregard of 
the Bulls. What he refers to is some interviews and letters 
between Cardinal J. F. Albani, one of the Zelanti leaders, and 
D. Nicholas Azara, the Spanish agent. We shall come to this 
presently, but whether Albani broke his oath or not, the 
conduct of Orsini and his allies without and within the Conclave 
(for Bernis, when he arrived, carried on a similar correspondence 
with d’Aubeterre) remains indefensible. 

If, however, these Cardinals stand condemned for betraying 
the secrets of the Conclave to the outside agents who were 
thus enabled to pull the wires of their electoral action, the 
correspondence thence resulting is most valuable material, and 


2 Theiner, bz. p. 155. 3 (bid. pp. 165, 166. 
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Theiner has done a service to history in publishing so much of 
it. There is bias in it, of course, which requires to be discounted, 
but it is the report of singularly able observers whose interest 
it was to be accurate, and it reveals in all their nakedness the 
intrigues of the Court party. 

From these sources we learn that in the third scrutiny, which 
took place on the evening of February 17th, the Zelanti party 
were able to count twelve to fourteen votes,! whilst the Crown 
party found itself represented as yet only by Orsini, York, the 
two Corsini, and Sersale—Caraccioli, Cavalchini, Conti, and 
Malvezzi, on whose votes they had counted, being detained by 
sickness. This was most discouraging for Orsini, as a majority 
of two-thirds of those present was required for an election, and 
the consequent object of the Crown party, as we know from 
d’Aubeterre’s correspondence, was to get together a body of 
sixteen votes. As the electors were never likely to number as 
many as forty-eight, this would give them what was called an 
exclusiva, that is, the power to exclude any candidate they 
chose,? and they meant to use the leverage thus gained by 
standing out against all candidates till one was reached on 
whom they could count for suppressing the Society. It was no 
concern of theirs if this involved a lengthy Conclave, with serious 
consequent loss to the welfare of the Church and the Roman 
States. 

The discovery, however, so early in the Conclave that the 
Zelanti could count on twelve or fourteen votes, presaged 
not only the improbability of the Crown party obtaining an 
exclusiva, but also the probability of the Zelanti obtaining an 
inclusiva, that is, a sufficiency of the votes of the Neutrals to 
secure the election of their own candidate.® Thus at least it 


1 Theiner, zé¢d. p. 188. Cardinal Neri Corsini, aged eighty-four, was uncle to 
Cardinal Andrea Corsini, aged thirty-four. 

2 ¢¢ All our object should be to secure to ourselves an exclusive influence, so that 
it may be impossible to make a Pope without our consent.” (d’Aubeterre to the Duc 
de Praslin, August 28, 1765, ap. Theiner, /éd. p. 169.) ‘‘The enterprize of getting a 
Pope who will suppress the Society of Jesus is very difficult, as the Jesuits have 
inundated Rome with their creatures. . . . If we could form a strong and reliable 
party sufficiently numerous to give an exclusive vote, the opportunity of imposing 
conditions would arise, but the difficulty is to get such a party. Orsini flatters 
himself that he will obtain it, if Pirelli and Perelli unite with him in good faith, but 
I doubt if he will succeed, unless in the name of his Sovereign he makes them under- 
stand that they will fall into his disfavour if they form any different party, or 
join with those who are clearly opposed to this idea.” (Grimaldi to Tanucci, 
March 14, 1769, ap. Danvila, op. cit. iii. 305.) 

3 Theiner, zdid. p. 189. 
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appeared to Orsini, who reports to his chief that Rezzonico 
and Albani, relying on their present advantageous position—for 
as yet there were but twenty-nine Cardinals in Conclave—were 
trying every means to hasten the Election, so that it might be 
an accomplished fact before the Crown Cardinals had time to 
arrive. He adds that fortunately the Cardinals Lante and 
Perelli, although partisans of the Jesuits, had, in a conference 
of the Zelanti leaders on February 19th, pointed out the danger 
of such a course, which far from restoring peace to the Church, 
might, on the contrary, render it for ever impossible, and 
increase the discord, by making the Catholic sovereigns still 
more hostile to the Holy See. The Cardinals Stuart of York 
and Orsini had spoken to Rezzonico in the same sense, though in 
guarded language, so as not to reveal in any way the schismatic 
action the Ambassadors were contemplating. 

Rezzonico and Albani realized that the advice was sound, as 
no doubt it was, but Theiner fails to point out that, if these 
Cardinals thought of electing a Pope at once, they were only 
carrying out the spirit and the letter of the Papal Constitutions; 
which, as we have seen, expressly direct that the foreign 
Cardinals are not to be waited for, the importance to the 
Church of a speedy Election being superior to that of allowing 
absent Cardinals to record their votes. Indeed, it was only by 
a stratagem quite at variance with the intention of the Bulls, 
that the real business of election could be postponed. Twice each 
day direct scrutinies had to be, and were, taken, each followed 
by a scrutiny of accessions; but day by day for nearly three 
months they were rendered nugatory through the Cardinals 
dividing up their votes among impossible candidates, or else 
giving them to “No One.”! There is, too, another point to be 
considered in this connection. There were a few Cardinals 
resident in Italy whose arrival was delayed by illness, but it 
would have been too absurd to ask that the Election should be 
postponed for them. It sounded more intelligible that the 
German, French, and Spanish Cardinals should be allowed the 
time needed for their long journeys, and it was on this that 
Orsini and his friends rested their appeal for delay. Of these 
Cardinals, however, who were but five in number—that is, those 
who were to come, were only five—the French Cardinals, de 
Luynes and de Bernis, had not both arrived till March 26th, six 
weeks after the opening of the Conclave, and the Spanish 

1 Theiner, 27d. p. 193. 
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Cardinals did not arrive till April 24th. They could surely have 
reached Rome before that, and one asks the reason of their 
procrastination, nor is it possible not to feel that it was 
deliberately arranged by the Courts, that they might have time 
to ascertain which candidate, if elected, would best serve their 
purpose. The evidence for this we shall see presently—but a 
word must be said first on what Orsini in his correspondence 
represented as the intrigues of the Zelanti leaders. 

When their plan of hastening the Election failed, according 
to Orsini,' the Zelanti Cardinals next sought to excite a prejudice 
against the Crown Cardinals by spreading the rumour that the 
sovereigns intended to make the Pope, and were working 
actively for the candidature of Sersale. “To belie this rumour,” 
writes Orsini, “I reply constantly that the sovereigns do not 
want to make the Pope, but do not wish to have one contrary 
to their interests, and that they are ready to give their assent 
to the election of any worthy and suitable person on whom 
the choice of the electors may fall. As for the candidature of 
Sersale I reply by a fit of laughter, without saying whether he 
pleases me or not—and I do not show myself favourable or 
unfavourable to any person.” This was very clever of Orsini, 
and illustrates his rersarkable skill as a diplomatist, but none 
the less the rumour he combated was perfectly correct. The 
sovereigns did want to make the Pope, and they had fixed their 
eyes on Sersale as the candidate who would suit them best. 
As soon as the breath was out of the body of Clement XIIL., 
the Augustinian General, Vasquez, a leader of the opposition to 
the Society, had written to de Roda, recommending this prelate.” 
He had knowledge, he said, “of his humble, docile, and well- 
intentioned character, and was sure that through him the causes 
of contention could be peacefully settled, and the Society 
extinguished with all due solemnity in a Bull which would 
cite the execrable principles of the Jesuits and their diabolical 
operations as the reason which made their suppression neces- 
sary,” and Roda in turn had recommended him to his Sovereign.* 
Tanucci also supported his candidature, and the instructions 
addressed to the French Cardinals by their Court, after stating 
that “the King of Spain and the Court of Naples are most 
anxious for his elevation,” say that “his Majesty desires 


1 Orsini to d’Aubeterre on Feb. 19, ap. Theiner, p. 190. 
2 Danvila, op. cit. iii, p. 291. Vasquez’s letter is dated February 4th. 
3 /bid. p. 297. 
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Cardinals de Luynes and de Bernis to unite with the Cardinals 
of Spain and Naples, in carrying, as far as lies in their power, 
the election of Cardinal Sersale to the Pontificate.”! 

To enable us to judge of the conduct of the Court party we 
have the invaluable evidence of their own words contained in the 
diplomatic correspondence from which Theiner draws so largely. 
It would be well if we could have evidence equally direct by 
which to judge of the conduct of the Zelanti Cardinals, whom 
Theiner assures us were as intriguing and regardless of their 
oaths of secrecy as the others. Unfortunately Theiner, although 
as Vatican librarian he had exceptional opportunities for research, 
has not been able to produce any correspondence in which these 
Zelanti Cardinals have recorded with their own pens their 
plans and purposes with reference to the Election. Doubtless 
this is due to no fault of his, but simply to the fact that no such 
correspondence exists. Still it is necessary to bear this fact in 
mind when we read his pages, for it means that when he reports 
the doings of the Zelanti Cardinals, and tells us of their motives, 
he is relying only on the impressions and inferences of their 
adversaries—men, who although observers of great acuteness and 
anxious for their own sakes to be accurate, were after all but 
outside observers, and not free from the bias which predisposes 
intriguers to assume that their opponents must be pursuing the 
same sort of aims and methods as themselves. It is in the light 
of this consideration that we must estimate the two facts, the 
only two facts, alleged by Theiner in his account of this early 
stage of the Conclave, as convicting the Zelanti leaders of 
improper intrigues and violations of their Conclave oaths. The 
first of these facts is that Torregiani and J. F. Albani wrote 
from the Conclave to Cardinals Paracciani, Buffalini, and Oddi, 
telling them how serious was the position of affairs and exhorting 
them to make haste and come.?_ But Theiner does not give us 
particulars of the communications thus sent, or indicate the 
source from which he derives his information; nor is it hard 
to imagine ways in which an exhortation to come into the 
Conclave could have been lawfully conveyed. The other and 
more important breach of secrecy with which J. F. Albani is 
charged is that of having opened communications with Azara 
the Spanish agent, for the sake of exploiting the “secret of 
Spain,” that is, the desire of the Spanish Court about exclusions 
and inclusions. Here again Theiner is unduly sparing in his 

1 De Ravignan, op. cit. ii. p. 367. 2 Theiner, 2d7d. p. 191. 
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details and in the indication of his sources. He quotes from a 
letter of Orsini’s to d’Aubeterre, under the date of Feb. 21st! 
—that is, six days after the solemn entry—a passage from which 
we learn that these communications between Albani and Azara 
were chiefly held before the Conclave began. Orsini, however, 
complains of their continuance up to that date through an 
intermediary named Ximenez, but without saying whether this 
man was a Conclavist or not, and for all the rest Theiner gives 
no authority at all, and evidently could have had no better 
authority than this Ximenez or Azara, who were both untrust- 
worthy. Let us suppose, however, that Albani was guilty in 
this case of a breach of secrecy,—on which hypothesis we have 
no wish to defend him,—at all events the matter of his negotia- 
tion was not, as in the case of the Crown Cardinals, of an 
unbecoming nature. As Orsini kept reiterating that the 
sovereigns and their adherents had no thought whatever of 
making a Pope, and would accept any candidate the Cardinals 
might choose, provided he were not one marked out by his 
hostility to their interests, it was surely a proper thing that 
Albani, on behalf of the Zelanti, should ask to have the names 
of the candidates whom the sovereigns wished to bar, and, if 
this were not obtainable from Orsini, should seek it from another 
who was understood to enjoy the confidence of the Spanish Court. 
Orsini, indeed, both on this occasion and again a month later 
when Albani came to him direct on a similar errand,? resisted the 
application, which in his report to d’Aubeterre he professed 
to attribute to the desire of the Zelanti to insist on precisely 
those candidates whom the Courts wished to exclude. But 
Cordara,’ in a passage which will be quoted in full in the next 
article, tells us he heard from the lips of several of the Zelanti 
Cardinals that they had fully realized the inadvisability of elect- 
ing a Pope who would be personally displeasing to the Courts, 
and that they had been solicitous only to find a candidate who 
would please the Courts and yet not lack the personal qualities 
requisite in a worthy Pope. This was a very intelligible policy 
to follow, and in its light we may interpret the purpose of 
J. F. Albani on the occasion we are discussing. On the other 
hand, Orsini’s solicitude that Albani should not obtain the 

1 Theiner, zb7d. p. 193. 

2 Jbid, p. 213. 

3 Commentariit de suis et suorum rebus usque ad occasum Societatis Jesu, 


Published as the Erste Adtheilung of the Third Volume of Déllinger’s Bettrage sur 
politischen, Kirchlichen und Cultur-Geschichte. See pp. 40—42. 
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information he sought bears a much less satisfactory inter- 
pretation, as we already know from his own acknowledgments. 
He wished the other side to be kept in absolute ignorance 
of the names which. the Courts would bar, because, in spite of 
their protestations to the contrary, the Courts wished to make the 
Pope, but had not been able to fix definitely on their candidate; 
and even when they had, wished to get him proposed by others, 
in order that their attachment to him might not be publicly 


suspected. 


Repelled in their endeavours to find a meeting-ground 
between themselves and the Court party, the Zelanti Cardinals, 
whilst awaiting the arrival of the foreign Cardinals, could only 
continue the daily farce of marking time by unreal scrutinies. 
Meanwhile the Court party were utilizing the long interval thus 
secured ina much more efficacious way. 
says Theiner,! “from the Court of Madrid, indicating the 
Cardinals approved by the Courts, had been anxiously awaited 
by Orsini, and arrived in Rome in the first half of the month 
of March. They were accompanied by a brief estimate of the 
character of the Cardinals then present in the Conclave, who 
These two documents had been drawn 
up at Madrid, and then sent on at once by the Marques de 
Grimaldi, under the orders of the King, to the Courts of Versailles 


numbered forty-four. 


and Naples. 


“ The instructions,” 


It appears, however, that the cunning Azara, 


together with the able lawyer Centomani—who was a priest and 
chargé a@’affaires for Naples at Rome, and the intimate friend of 
Tanucci—had first of all drafted these documents at Rome and 
thence sent them on to Madrid to receive there such changes 
and additions as that Court might please.” The table, which 
forms the second of these documents, is transcribed by Danvila 
from the Simancas Archives,? and is as follows : 


Sersale, 
Cavalchini, 
Negroni, 
Durini, 


Corsini, Neri, 
Conti, 
Branciforte, 


1 Jbid. p. 198. 


i oe 
86... 


59 «- 
FO xse 


84... 
80... 
58 .. 


1st Class. 


LIST OF CARDINALS. 


Notes by Naples. Notes by Spain. Notes by France. 
... Very good. ... 
Good. ... Very old. 


2 Estado. Legajo, 4,570. 


id. 
id. 


... Very young. 

...France rejects 
him. 

...Impossible. 


re id. 
...We should like 
him much. 


Ap. Danvila, zd7d. p. 310. 
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Caracciolo, 


Corsini, Andrea, 
Ganganelli, 


Pirelli, 


Torregiani, 
Castelli, 
Buonacorsi, 
Chigi, 
Boschi, 
Rezzonico, 
Oddi, 
Albani, Alexander, 
De Rossi, 
Calini, 
Veterani, 
Molino, 
Priuli, 
Buffalini, 
Des Lances, 
Spinola, 
Paracciani, 
Albani, J. F., 
Borromeo, 
Colonna, 
Fantuzzi, 


Lante, 
Stoppani, 
Serbelloni, 


Guglielmi, 
Canali, 
Pozzobonelli, 
Perelli, 


Malvezzi, 
Pallavicini, 


York, 
Pamphili, 


Notes by Naples. 


Notes by Spain. 
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Notes by France. 


54...lanucci regards... id. ...Very good, but 
him as bad. too young. 
Sei. me id. od id. 
64 ... There are letters... id. ...Very good. 
which say he is 
a Jesuit. 
61 ...Tanucci regards... id. ...Good. 
him as bad. 
and Class. 
i ... Very bad....(France) agrees 
64 ... - id. (with Spain) in 
ee id. .. alt the nd 
ob 56. id. Class. 
Re ove id. 
a6... id. 
go ... Bad. 
4 id. 
[ id. 
ee id. 
66 ... id. 
64 ... id. 
62 :.. id. 
60 ... id. 
RT css id. 
ee id. 
£4... id. 
WD ws id. 
£020 id. 
6 ee id. 
Ors; id. 
3rd Class. 
Th ose ... Doubtful. ...Stoppani or Ser- 
7) er Sea id. ... belloni will be 
- id. Pope, in which 
case it will be 
necessary for 
Pallavicini to 
be Secretary of 
State. 
4th Class. 
(Null or indifferent.) 
Lee ae 
r) oo 
OF 50 ae tes 
73 ...Tanucci_ thinks... ...-Good. 
him bad. 
CY ae he 
BO ce ..As Secretary of 
State. 
re 
te cee 


The points to notice in this table are the following: 
(1) All the Cardinals on whom the choice of the electors 
could by any possibility fall—for non-Italian Cardinals and 
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Cardinal ambassadors were ineligible—are arranged in four 
classes, of which the first gives those among whom the Spanish 
Court wished the choice to lie, the second those whom it 
wished to exclude altogether, the third those whom it wished 
to avoid as uncertain, the fourth those whom it regarded as 
impossible on personal grounds. Attached to the name of each 
Cardinal is his age; in the third column is the judgment of 
the Spanish Court concerning him; in the second column that 
of Tanucci; in the fourth that of Choiseul. (2) Twenty-one out 
of forty-three are set down as to be excluded absolutely by 
the secular Courts, whereas the right of Veto recognized as 
belonging to the Courts of France, Spain, and Austria, allowed 
these Courts to exclude but one each; moreover, the names 
placed in the second division are, in substance, the names of 
those who bore the highest reputation in the Sacred College 
for talents and piety. (3) Of the eleven placed in the first 
class, three were too old for promotion, and three were too 
young, as Choiseul himself observes in the fourth column. Thus, 
practically, the list restricts the choice of the electors to five 
out of the forty-three, and of these five Sersale is singled out 
as the favourite candidate, although Orsini’s feigned laughter 
at the idea of his candidature is significant testimony to his 
incompetency, and hence to the fact that a readiness to destroy 
the Society, such as they ascribed to him, was deemed to 
be the one qualification needful in the new Pontiff, to whom 
the destinies of the entire Catholic world were to be entrusted.! 
(4) The notes on Ganganelli are interesting. The Spaniards 
set him down as good, Choiseul as very good, while Tanucci 
notes that “there are letters which say he is a Jesuit.” There 
was a secretiveness about this Cardinal which perplexed those 
who had to do with him. We shall see later how it exhibited 
itself during his Pontificate in his preparations for the Suppres- 
sion, and it made him a sad puzzle to several of his fellow- 
electors in the Conclave? Azara and Centomani had written 
to say that there were letters in existence which showed him 
to be a Jesuit, and Tanucci was so strikingly impressed by 
the news that he stood out against Ganganelli to the last. 

1 Clement XIII. in 1768 addressed a letter to Sersale, as Archbishop of Naples, 
reproaching him for his silence whilst the Jesuits were being cruelly banished from 
that country and the rights of the Church in many ways invaded by the State. 
Probably it was his having been the recipient of this letter which, in the eyes of the 
Spanish Court, constituted his chief recommendation for the Pontificate. 

2 Theiner, zdzd. p. 254. 
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Berins, too, as will appear in due course, became very suspicious 
of him towards the end of the Conclave, whilst Rezzonico in 
its early days suspected him of being an anti-Jesuit so strongly 
that, according to Theiner, he said out before all the Cardinals, 
on Feb. 19th, that he would sooner vote for any one else of the 
Cardinals than for him.! On the other hand, we have heard how 
Roda thought well of him, which was doubtless the reason of his 
name appearing among the Papabili in the Spanish table, and 
d’Aubeterre, whose judgments in his favour have been already 
given, writes to Choiseul on March 15th, expressing himself as 
much surprised at Tanucci’s adverse opinion: “If,” he says, 
“there is among the Cardinals in the Sacred College one who 
can be considered little addicted to the Jesuits, it is without 
contradiction (Ganganelli).”? And Azpuru,’ after a conversation 
with d’Aubeterre, wrote ‘to the same effect to Grimaldi on 


March 16th. 


The history of this important Conclave is too full to be dealt 
with adequately in a single article, and we have now reached 
a point at which we may conveniently break off. The real 
business of the Election could not begin till the arrival of the 
foreign Cardinals, but the record of the previous weeks has 
sufficed to show how the electoral body was constituted and to 
what influences it was exposed. In particular it has shown us 
that the Bourbon Courts, in spite of their protestations to the 
contrary, were bent on “making the Pope”—not that they had 
fixed on any definite person whose election they meant to carry, 
but that they meant to obtain a Pope who would be certain to 
suppress the Jesuits, and suppress them simply at the bidding 
of the Courts, apart from any independent inquiry into their 
merits or demerits. And it has been shown that the chief 
motive force on which these Courts counted for securing their 
end was the thinly-veiled threat of a schism which they were 
prepared to force on, if a candidate were chosen of whom they 
disapproved—for the negotiations and manceuvres of the Crown 
Cardinals were all based on this underlying threat, apart from 
which they understood clearly that their negotiations within the 


Conclave would have been ineffectual. 
s 2 & 


1 [bid, p. 191. 2 Danvila, zdzd. p. 311. 
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Denominational Education. Some American testimonies. 


AMIDST the turmoil which has been raised by the proposition 
to aid with public money schools in which definite religious 
teaching is given under the only conditions which can be satis- 
factory to those who desire it to be a reality, and more 
particularly to Catholics, it is interesting to note the utterances 
which experience of a purely secular system has elicited beyond 
the Atlantic in various quarters which cannot be charged with 
partisanship." 

, In the North American Review, January, 1898, the Hon. 
Amasa Thornton, of New York, wrote thus : 


The Catholic Church has insisted that it is its duty to educate its 
children in such a way as to fix religious truths in the youthful mind. 
For this it has been assailed by the non-Catholic population; and 
Catholics have even been charged with being enemies of the people 
and of the flag. Any careful observer in the city of New York can 
see that the only people, as a clergy who are teaching the children in 
the way that will secure the future of the best civilization are the 
Catholics ; and although a Protestant of the firmest kind, I believe 
the time has come to recognize this fact, and for us to lay aside 
prejudices and patriotically meet this question. . . . Such instruction 
[as is required] can only be given successfully by an almost entire 
change of policy and practice on the question of religious teaching in 
the public schools, and the encouragement of private schools in which 
sound religious teaching is given. 

So again “ A Protestant,” in the Mew York Times, March 1, 
1900: 

The movement of the Roman Catholics to secure a system of 
education which shall not ignore religion is the movement in the right 
direction. Their self-sacrificing effort in maintaining their parochial 
schools for this purpose ought to cause us Protestants to blush, when 
it is compared with our own indifference in this matter. 


' Our quotations are from a leaflet, Protestant Views of Education, issued from 
the Loretto Press, Notre Dame, Indiana. 
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The Brooklyn (N.Y.) Eagle, spoke strongly to the same 
effect, June I, 1902: 


Right and wrong in the affairs of conduct are not matters of 
instinct : they have to be learned, just as really, in fact, as history or 
handicrafts. .. . The truth is we are taking for granted a moral 
intelligence which does not exist. We are leaning upon it, depending 
upon it, trusting to it, and it is not there. Our whole machinery of 
education from the kindergarten up to the University is perilously weak 
at this point. We have multitudes of youths and young men and 
women who have no more intelligent sense of what is right and wrong 
than had so many Greeks of the time of Alcibiades. . . . The great 
Roman Catholic Church is unquestionably right in the contention that 
the whole system as it now exists is morally a negation. 


Even a journal with such a title as The Methodist joins in 


the cry: 


In our judgment the denominational schools of the land, as 
compared with the purely secular and State schools, are on moral 
grounds incomparably the safer. Our State institutions, as a general 
thing, are hotbeds of infidelity—not less than of vice. That unbelief 
should be fostered and fomented therein is not unnatural. We 
thoroughly believe that our Church should invest at least ten million 
of dollars, in the next ten years, in denominational schools. 


Finally, the same general contention was urged by Mr. Fred. 
Woodrow in the Age of Steel, October, 1896, in terms too 
characteristic to be omitted : 


A boy may be kept at school for several years, . . . but if his heart 
is not educated with his head, his conscience with his memory, a 
knowledge of arithmetic and skill in penmanship, of the date of the 
battle of Bunker Hill and the number of gallons of water in Lake 
Michigan, are no guarantee that he will not use his acquired knowledge 
in putting the finishing touches to as consummate a scoundrel as 
ever entered a prison cell. So far as education goes, there are rascals 
who understand geometry, and can give you the distance of the sun, 
moon, and stars, as easily as a railway conductor can punch a mileage 
book. 


Unhappily, in spite of the teachings of reason and experi- 
ence alike, there are to be found some Catholics, though 
happily very few, who can regard with approbation and even 
advocate a system of purely secular instruction—education we 
will not call it—for Catholic children. 
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Schismatics in Disguise. 


A month ago we had occasion to point out the inconsistency 
of those who denounce as immoral even a qualified doctrine of 
Blind Obedience when they find it in the Institute of the Jesuits, 
and yet are equally shocked at a French Catholic officer for 
declining to yield an absolutely unqualified Blind Obedience at 
the bidding of his military superiors. It was but a single 
instance of an inconsistency which is by no means uncommon 
in the assailants of the Catholic religion. There are several 
similar examples which we might cull from contemporary 
history, but for the moment we will confine ourselves to just one. 

It is, we are all aware, a cherished belief with a certain class 
of Protestants, that the Jesuits are wont to dress up some 
members of their fraternity as Protestant ministers, in order 
that under this disguise they may obtain admission to Pro- 
testant benefices, and minister to Protestant congregations. 
Occasionally we are assured by those who profess to know, that 
there are a large number of these wolves in sheep's clothing, 
dispersed among the ranks of the Anglican clergy, and endeavour- 
ing by clandestine means to alienate the affections of its members 
from the Anglican Church. Anindignant Protestantism is horri- 
fied at such deceit, and marvels that there should be minds so 
perverse as to imagine it can be pleasing to God or consistent 
with the instincts of honourable men. Nor for our part can we 
deny that, if there were really such crypto-Jesuits, they and the 
Society which commissioned them would thoroughly deserve the 
condemnation meted out to them. 

And yet we have been recently informed by one who, if he 
does not belong precisely to the class of Protestants who cry out 
against crypto-Jesuitism, at all events is encouraged by their 
plaudits ; and this gentleman assures us that one hundred and 
fifty of our priests, belonging to the ranks of our secular clergy, 
“scattered pretty generally up and down the country,” having 
become discontented with the rule of their prelates, are intending 
to withdraw from their allegiance and form themselves into a 
schismatic body. They have “joined the movement formally, 
and are pledged to one another to act in concert, that is as a 
united body, and not merely as isolated individuals.” They are 
not meaning to take “hurried and immediate action,” as they 
wish first “to know and profit by public opinion with regard 
to their proceedings,” and “to know the opinions and attitude 
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of the ecclesiastical authorities as well as of the general public, 
before they take any further step”—a neat phrase which 
perhaps means that they would like to know if the general 
public will grant them something more than barren applause 
and will come down with the needful cash. It is to ascertain what 
view the general public will take of them that these one hundred 
and fifty priests have—by a not inappropriate selection—com- 
missioned the Rev. Arthur Galton to write articles on their 
behalf in the Fortnightly Review and elsewhere ; and meanwhile 
they are retaining their positions as pastors of their flocks under 
the cover of a carefully guarded secrecy. “The majority of the 
Secular Clergy are not in the confidence of those who lead this 
movement, or of that larger number who have joined it. 
Adherents have been accepted with caution. All possible 
adherents have not been judged acceptable. Those who have 
joined are pledged not to reveal their fellow-members.” 

We are not now concerned with the number and character 
of those who are meditating a retreat to this new Cave of 
Adullam. On that point most of us formed our conclusions as 
soon as we heard that Father O’Halloran of Ealing was to be 
the “chief over them.” We are concerned only with the 
parallelism between their conduct and that attributed by the 
Protestant press to the mythical crypto-Jesuits who minister 
to Protestant congregations ; or rather we are concerned with the 
contrast between the unmeasured condemnation bestowed 
upon the latter and the unmeasured laudation bestowed upon 
the former by this same Protestant press. How is it to be 
explained ? 

It is only fair to the Rev. Arthur Galton to acknowledge that 
he has himself some conscientious qualms about the policy of his 
protégés. Speaking of their engagement to remain secret, he 
says: “The necessity for these precautions may be regrettable ; 
but the oxus for having recourse to them lies with the authorities 
who make any other procedure dangerous ””—a_ plea by-the- 
bye which some might take to be a plea that the “end justifies 
the means ;” and he continues: “They are compelled to act 
as all Reformers have acted when they are opposed by a despotic 
and arbitrary Government ’—which seems to concede that this 
plea of the end justifying the means has been adopted very 
widely indeed by the religious persuasion which is anxious to 
find it and condemn it in its rivals. But again we must do 
Mr. Galton justice. Feeling apparently the weakness of this 
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defence of clandestine heterodoxy, he endeavours to buttress it 
up with the plea that his friends are not heterodox, but fully 
Catholic in their creed. “Father O’Halloran and his friends 
do not challenge any article of their creed. They raise no 
theological question whatever, at present. They wish to exclude 
all such matters from the discussion. They are concerned only 
with administration. They are loyal to the person and office of 
the Pope. They object only to the Pope’s advisers and adminis- 
trators, to those who misuse his name and functions.” 

But if Mr. Galton’s conscientious qualms are satisfied with 
such a plea as this, all we can say is that they are very easily 
satisfied. We may pass over the suspicious words “at present,” 
which suggest that the abstention from heterodoxy is only tem- 
porary and external, and for strategic reasons. Besides heresy 
there is schism to consider, and Catholics have as much objection 
to receive the ministrations of a schismatic as of an heretical 
priest. This Father O'Halloran himself can testify from his 
experiences at Ealing,—where, nevertheless, it is to his credit 
that he does not imitate his one hundred and fifty followers, but 
flies his colours openly. The question, therefore, which confronts 
these hundred and fifty priests, supposing them to exist, and their 
champion, Mr. Arthur Galton, whose existence is more palpable, 
is this—Is it an honourable thing fora man to take offerings 
from a Catholic congregation, and in return administer to them 
sacraments and other rites, with the full consciousness that, if 
they knew what he is concealing about himself, they would 
repel him with indignation as one who had taken their offerings 
and invaded their sanctuaries under false pretences ? 

Our present purpose, however, is not so much to appeal to 
the consciences and honourable sentiments of these mysterious 
persons, but to take note of the inconsistency manifested by 
those Protestant papers who are scandalized at the idea of a 
Jesuit priest in the disguise of a Protestant clergyman and 
yet are edified by the idea of a schismatic priest practising a 
similar deceit on a Catholic congregation. Surely, to borrow 
Mr. Galton’s phrase, such an inconsistency is a “puzzle” to 
reflecting minds. It is at all events much more puzzling than 
the conduct of a Catholic Hierarchy in declining to take 
Mr. Arthur Galton as its instructor on the proprieties of 
ecclesiastical rule. 
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‘*The Adjective.’’ 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling speaks somewhere of a barrack-room 
of British soldiers who possessed a vocabulary of three hundred 
words and “the adjective.” We certainly have no thought of 
writing the apology of this unpleasant expletive of all work, 
but it is perhaps worth while to notice that a suggestion often 
made, which would represent it as being a corruption of the 
words “by our Lady” and, consequently, an oath of pre- 
Reformation ancestry, is quite devoid of foundaiion. The 
historical data supplied by Dr. Murray’s great “dictionary seem 
to leave no room for doubt that in its first beginnings “the 
adjective” as used by English speakers was innocent of offence, 
though possibly to be characterized as slang. 

The origin [says Dr. Murray] is not quite certain, but there is good 
reason to think that it was at first a reference to the habits of the 
“bloods” or aristocratic rowdies of the end of the seventeenth and 
the beginning of the eighteenth century. The phrase “ bloody drunk” 
was apparently the equivalent of as “drunk as a blood ;” compare “as 
drunk as a lord.” 


The combination here referred to is shown by Dr. Murray’s 
illustrative quotations to occur as early as Etheredge’s A/an of 
Mode (1676). We find it also in Dryden (1684), but it is only 
in a play of Southerne’s (1693) that we meet this intensive in 
other collocations; ¢,g.,“ Faith and troth, you were bloody 
angry,” or again, “She took it bloody ill of him.” 

Without pronouncing an opinion upon this particular sugges- 
tion as to the origin of the phrase, we are at any rate on safe 
ground in accepting the further explanation which Dr. Murray 
thus formulates : 

Probably in later times its associations with bloodshed and murder 
(cf. a bloody battle, a bloody butcher) have recommended it to the 
rough classes as a word that appeals to their imagination. We may 
compare the prevalent craving for impressive or graphic intensives, 
seen in the use of jolly, awfully, terribly, devilish, deuced, damned, 
ripping {a word, by the way, entirely ignored by all our modern 
American dictionaries which profess to be so comprehensive], ratt/ing, 
thumping, stunning, thundering, &c. 


Dr. Murray might surely have added Jeastly to this list. 
The parallel in this case seems even closer than any of those he 


has cited. 
We have been led to call attention to the matter by a 
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chance examination of certain records of the episcopal court 
of Troyes at the beginning of the fifteenth century; some of 
which contain curious proof that the associations of this 
unpleasantly graphic word appealed to other imaginations 
besides those of the English. In the documents referred to we 
find mention, for instance, of penalties inflicted upon 








des particuliers qui ont appelé des femmes ribaude, pute ribaude, 
sanglante pute ribaude (1406). 






Or again : 
un prétre qui avait dit 4 quelqu’un sanglant coppaust (1413); des 
particuliers qui ont appelé une femme sanglante prestausse ; un clerc 
quia donné a un autre des coups dont la mort s’est suivi, et qui a été 
gracié par le Roi parce que le battu l’avait provoqué en I’appelant 
sanglant couppaust (1401). 

How far this was a merely local usage confined to Troyes 
and the neighbourhood it seems difficult to ascertain. Oddly 
enough Godefroy in his Dictionnaire de l’ancienne Langue 
Francaise takes no notice of the locution except in the phrase 
“sanglant pis,” the antithesis, we take it, of “his level best.” 
Thus Greban in his Mystére de la Passion (fifteenth century) 
writes : 











Fortune, beste merveillable, 
Toy et ta roue detestable, 
Mettons au sanglant pis tourner. 







and the chronicler, D’Auton, at the same epoch remarks of 
certain pillagers : 






Ils y firent tout le sanglant pys qu’ilz peurent. 





The old lexicographer, Ducange, however was better 
informed than Godefroy. Under the word sangulentus he tells 


us: 






Our French countrymen were wont to make use of the word 
sanglant as a term of abuse and blasphemy, so much so that they 
coined the verb sanglanter in the sense of “to insult a man by using 
the term sanglant to him.” 

In illustration of this curious verb, Ducange quotes the 
following entry from a Court record of 1407: 

Le suppliant dit que lui, Perinot, et autres avoient autrefoiz despité 
et sanglanté Dieu et sa Mére. 

It would seem that the use of the adjective sanglant asa 
mere expletive was older than the fifteenth century. Ducange 
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in fact cites another Court Record of 1389 which, speaking of 
a dispute between the petitioner and some woman reports that : 


elle l’appella “sanglant sourt,” et lui l’appella “ sanglante ordure.” 


The tricks of language are very strange, and words may 
possibly remain latent for centuries in popular speech without 
ever finding their way to the surface in written literature. 
A curious early importation of English into French is said 
to be exhibited in the word goddon, used by Joan of Arc and 
her contemporaries as a nickname for the English. It is 
commonly stated, even eg. in Murray’s Dictionary (s.v. damn), 
that this sobriquet was a clumsy imitation of “ God-damn,” and 
this would imply that even as early as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century the word was popularly used as an ejaculation 
or oath, though it does not meet us in English literature in this 
sense until nearly two hundred years afterwards. We must 
be permitted, however, to express a doubt whether the goddon 
of Joan of Arc’s day really did come from “God-damn.” There 
is not a scrap of early evidence to support this belief. The 
etymology seems to have been first suggested by French writers 
in the eighteenth century, who knew a little—a very little 
English, and who, no doubt, shared the ideas expressed in 
Beaumarchais’ Mariage de Figaro: “Diable! c’est une belle 
langue que l'anglais; il en faut peu pour aller loin; avec 
goddam, en Angleterre,on manque de rien .. . les Anglais a 
la vérité, ajoutent par-ci par-l4 quelques autres mots en con- 
versant ; mais il est bien aisé de voir que goddam est le fond 
de la langue.” 

Under the circumstances the failure of Dr. Murray’s readers 
to record a single clear instance of “the adjective” in its modern 
use either in the Elizabethan playwrights or in those of the early 
Stuart period, seems to us to afford an instance of negative 
evidence which is almost conclusive. Dr. Murray was apparently 
unacquainted with the French parallels which we have cited 
above, but we believe him to be fully justified in regarding the 
English usage as of spontaneous and native growth. Neither 
do we know of any evidence which would contradict his final 
statement: “ There is no ground for the notion,” he declares, 
“that this word, offensive as from associations it now is to ears 
polite, contains any profane allusion, or has connection with the 


oath ‘’s blood.’” 
H. T. 
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I.—THE TRUTH OF CHRISTIANITY.! 


THE circumstance of a work of Christian Apologetic being 
produced by an officer of our army, so thoroughly on the active 
list as to have taken part in the South African War, would be 
sufficient to account for the interest it has attracted, as evidenced 
by the appearance of a fourth edition since its first appearance 
just seven years ago. Still more, however, must its popularity 
be attributed to its style, which is eminently in keeping with 
such authorship. Making no excessive parade of erudition, 
Major Turton has obviously read not a little on the grave and 
fundamental questions which exercise so many minds in these 
days of ours, and moreover, which is far more to the point, he 
has thought seriously of what he read. It is the result of his 
thinking that he gives to the world. His main reliance is upon 
plain common sense,—he evidently belongs to the school of 
which Dr. Johnson is the great exemplar,—and he is not afraid 
to cut the knots which philosophers and savants are apt to tie, 
by the enunciation of principles which are refreshingly simple 
and elementary, although they are commonly ignored. Conse- 
quently he furnishes what is so much needed, something which, 
while it goes very much to the root of matters, is within the 
comprehension of the ordinary reader, and furnishes him 
with arguments which if properly grasped, as they may be 
by any one who chooses, will take a great deal of oversetting. 

As a sample of the book taken almost at random we may 
cite the following observations on the great theory of Evolution, 
which Major Turton is more inclined than ourselves to identify 
with Darwinism.? 

1 The Truth of Christianity, being an examination of the more important 


arguments for and against believing in that Religion. Compiled from various sources 
by Major W. H. Turton, Royal Engineers. Fourth Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
London: Jarrold and Sons, 1902. 538 pp. 3s. 6d. 
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It will, of course, be noticed that Evolution is thus a process and 
not a cause. It is the method in which certain phenomena have been 
brought about, and not the cause which brings them about. Every 
slight modification must have been caused somehow. When such modi- 
fications were caused, then Natural Selection can explain how the useful 
ones alone were perpetuated, but it cannot explain how the modifications 
themselves arose. On the contrary, it necessarily supposes them as 
already existing, otherwise there would be nothing to select from. 
Natural Selection, then, rather weeds than plants. 


All this has, of course, frequently been said before, but 
seldom in a fashion so likely to go home to-the generality of 
men. The following, too, is excellent : 


How, then, did the variations in each organism first arise? In 
common language they may be ascribed to chance, but, strictly speaking, 
such a thing is impossible. The word chance is merely a convenient 
term for the results of certain forces of nature when we are unable to 
calculate them. Chance, then, must be excluded; and there seem 
to be only two alternatives to choose from. Either the organism in 
nature possessed free-will, and acted as they did voluntarily, or else 
they did not possess free-will, and acted as they did necessarily. . 
The latter hypothesis is the one we are now considering. And it is 
plainly equivalent to all the organisms in nature being mere machines, 
the future action of which was settled the last time a free external Force 
(i.é., the Creator) acted on them. 


It is in the same fashion that many questions which Major 
Turton faces are dealt with throughout. We may cite in addition 
to the above which lie on the threshold, one almost at the term 


of his inquiry.! 


We are forced to conclude that the perfect moral teaching of Christ 
was accompanied by continual assertions of His own superhumar and 
Divine character. And as this is a point about which He must have 
known, it is clear that the statements must have been either true or 
intentionally false. He must, therefore, have been Divine, or else a 
deliberate impostor. In other words, the Christ of the Gospels—and 
history knows of no other—could not have been merely a good man. 
He was either God as He claimed to be, or else a dad man for making 
such claims. This is the Great Alternative. 


1 P, 448. 
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2.—THE EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL! 


In connection with his Pontifical Letter “on historical 
studies,” His Holiness Leo XIII. had, as M. Victor Lecoffre 
reminds us, entrusted to Cardinals de Luca, Pitra, and 
Hergenrother, the task of producing an “ Histoire ecclésiastique 
universelle, mise au point des progrés de la critique de nos 
temps.” This project, it need hardly be said, has never been 
carried out; and M. Lecoffre boldly determined, some years 
since, to give effect—“ avec les seules ressources de | ’initiative 
privée,” to the wish of the venerable Pontiff. Under the general 
title of Bzbliotheque de l’enseignement de l'histoire ecclésiastique, he 
is publishing from time to time a series of volumes by dis- 
tinguished scholars, each of which deals with some particular 
period or topic of ecclesiastical history or some special branch 
of ecclesiastical literature. Among those which have already 
appeared, we need only mention Mgr. Batiffol’s La Littérature 
Grecque, M. Allard’s Le Christianisme et l’Empire Romain, and 
M. Guiraud’s L’Eglise et les Origines de la Renaissance, in order 
that the reader may judge of the standard aimed at and 
of the interest of the subjects dealt with from the names of the 
authors engaged and from the titles of their works. These 
volumes are not mere school manuals, nor works of what the 
French call “vulgarization ;” they have for their purpose to put 
the serious student of history au courant of contemporary 
knowledge and opinion, and to guide him to a more extended 
course of reading. 

It is, we believe, something of an extension of the original 
programme, to have included within its wide limits a history 
of the books of the New Testament; but it is an extension 
that deserves to be welcomed. In the volume before us, 
M. Jacquier deals, sertatim and in detail, with the Epistles 
of St. Paul. And although we cannot quite go the length 
of the publisher’s statement, that “toutes les questions qu’ elles 
soulévent, critiques, historiques, et doctrinales sont traitées 
dans cette ouvrage,” we can most cordially agree that those 
which are dealt with are handled “ avec precision et clarté.” 

In an introductory chapter, M. Jacquier briefly discusses the 
various problems of New Testament Chronology, wisely leaving 


1 Histoire des Livres du Nouveau Testament, Par E. Jacquier. Tome I. 
Bibliotheque de 1’ enseignement de l’histoire ecclésiastigue. Paris: Victor Lecoffre. 
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open for the present many of those questions to which Father 
Power hopes, in his forthcoming work on the subject, to be able 
to give a final answer. Pending this happy consummation, the 
student may well be content to learn from M.Jacquier the 
two-fold lesson of thoroughness in the sifting of data and of 
caution in the drawing of inferences. In a second chapter the 
learned author deals with the Greek of the New Testament, 
a topic to the elucidation of which he brings to bear all the 
skill of an expert who is thoroughly familiar with whatever has 
been done by those who have preceded him in this department 
of criticism and research. Next we have a chapter on the life 
and character of St. Paul, in the course of which M. Jacquier 
takes occasion to discuss the question as to'the alleged indica- 
tions that the Apostle’s own theology, and in particular his 
eschatology, underwent a process of development in the interval 
which separates his earlier from his later Epistles. His con- 
clusion is that— 


Il y a gradation dans |’exposé de la doctrine, il n’y a pas change- 
ment. Tout au plus pourrait-on supposer que dans ses premiéres 
épitres saint Paul croi¢ qu’il sera encore vivant au moment de la 
parousie, . . . tandis que plus tard... il a abandonné cet espoir. 
Ce serait une modification toute de détail, et qui n’attiendrait en rien la 
substance de la doctrine de saint Paul; de plus, nous verrons en 
étudiant la premiére épitre aux Thessaloniens que I’apdtre parle en 
général, et n’a pas l’intention d’ensezgner sa survivance, lors de la 


parousie du Christ.! 


We have italicized the two words crozt and enseigner, because 
simple as the matter may appear, the distinction between what 
the Apostle delzeved (or supposed) and what he ¢aught would, 
if it had been more carefully observed, have saved more than 
one Catholic commentator from the charge of seeming to wrest 
the plain words of St. Paul to a meaning which was conceived 
to be somehow involved in a sound doctrine of inspiration. 

We cannot of course follow M. Jacquier through his detailed 
discussion of the Pauline Epistles, but we must say a word in 
special praise of his treatment of the vexed question as to the 
Pauline authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews. After setting 
forth with great clearness and weighing with thorough impar- 
tiality the evidence on both sides, or rather on all sides of the 
question, and in particular after a most careful examination 


a Piney. 
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of the points of similarity and contrast between Hebrews and 
the acknowledged Epistles of St. Paul, he comes to this con- 
clusion : 


Du texte méme dé I’épitre, et des études que nous venons de faire 
sur l’histoire, la langue et les doctrines de I’épitre aux Hébreux, nous 
dégageons les caractéres suivants. L’écrivain de l’épitre était juif, 
chrétien, de la génération subapostolique, et connaissait bien les saintes 
Ecritures, il était disciple de saint Paul et avait lu attentivement les 
épitres pauliniennes ; peut-étre méme avait-il requ directement les 
enseignements de l’apétre. . . . [L’opinion d’ Origéne] est pour nous 
aussi la solution qui tient le mieux compte de toutes les données. 
‘Les pensées sont de l’apétre, mais la langue et la disposition des 
pensées sont de quelqu’un qui s’est souvenu des enseignements aposto- 
liques et a commenté les paroles de son maitre. Mais quel est celui 
qui a écrit l’épitre? Dieu sait ce qui est vrai sur ce point.”! 


It must be understood that we do not commit ourselves to 
an agreement with this conclusion. For our own part we should 
have been inclined to make the connection between the Epistle 
and St. Paul rather more close and immediate. But the subject 
is plainly one on which no one has a right to form an opinion, 
still less to condemn the opinions of others, except after a careful 
and minute examination of the evidence. At any rate, what we 
here commend is not the conclusion as such, but the method 
which the author has pursued in the discussion of the question. 

We could wish that M. Jacquier had found space for a 
paragraph or two on the very difficult passage, so familiar but 
so obscure, which occurs at the commencement of the sixth 
chapter of Hebrews. That he has not done so may perhaps 
be due to the circumstance that, as it seems to us, he has not 
adequately appreciated the very close relationship (a relationship 
partly of contrast) between the Epistle to the Hebrews and the 
Shepherd of Hermas. 

Catholic biblical students will, we are sure, look forward 
with the most pleasant anticipations to the succeeding volume 
or volumes of M. Jacquier’s work. It is to students, we repeat, 
and not to that conventional figment of the literary imagination 
“the general reader,” that the authors of this series of mono- 
graphs address themselves. 


1 Pp. 482, 483. 
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3.—A MEDIEVAL GREEK GRAMMAR.! 


We very heartily congratulate Father Nolan on his share 
in the production of this volume; and we congratulate him all 
the more because he has brought it out in collaboration with 
Dr. Hirsch, of the Jews’ College, London, and because the 
result of their joint labours has been deemed of sufficient 
importance to be published by the syndics of the Cambridge 
University Press. The publication of a medieval Greek 
grammar is not, perhaps, an event which is calculated to evoke 
enthusiasm, except within a limited circle of specialists; but 
such a piece of work coming from the hands of one of our 
own clergy has a special interest for all who have at heart the 
future of Catholicity in this country. The connection may not 
seem, at first sight, obvious, but it is our conviction that if the 
Catholic Church is ever to regain her hold, not merely on the 
masses, but on the intellectual “te of the country, a necessary 
condition under which alone—humanly speaking—this happy 
result can be hoped for is that some at least of the clergy 
should gain an acknowledged place on the highest level of 
literary and scientific culture in all its branches. 

To descend from platitudes to particulars, the Greek 
grammar given to the public, or rather that which occupies the 
greater portion of the volume before us, is printed from a 
fourteenth century MS. (No. 148) now preserved at Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford. The MS. however “does not contain 
the complete work. It ends with the paradigm of rimro. . . 
It is doubtful whether it contained also the rules of the syntax.” 
A curious indication of the way in which the formalities of 
scholasticism pervaded all branches of knowledge is found in 
the division of the work into “ Distincciones” (szc), and the 
habit of accurate “distinction” which the author had acquired 
in the schools has obviously stood him in good stead in the 
pioneer work which he undertook in the more or less unex- 
plored regions of grammar and philology. Barbarous, according 
to our standard, as is the orthography in which his work has 
been preserved by some not very scholarly scribe, it is plain 
that Bacon was a stickler for accuracy—as witness the lists of 

1 The Greek Grammar of Roger Bacon and a Fragment of his Hebrew Grammar. 
Edited from the MSS., with Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. Edmund Nolan, 


B.A., and S, A. Hirsch, Ph.D, Cambridge : University Press. 
=P; Invi. 
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being therefore disqualified for other uses. 


most part a lamentably low state—of Greek 


large measure supplied by Father Nolan. 


in the grammar. 
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Greek words that are apt to be misspelt when transliterated into 
Latin, and the vigorous protest against the craze for substituting 
a y for an z on every possible occasion. Very shrewd too are 
his remarks on the letters of the alphabet, as, for instance, 
when he tells us that c, k, and g have all the same sound, and 
that although g might seem to have a claim to exist by reason 
of the manner in which it affects the pronunciation of wu, yet 
this claim is rather discounted by the circumstance that ¢g 
performs precisely similar functions in relation to w without 


To the general reader the Introduction, the chief part of 
which is by Dr. Hirsch, will be the most interesting portion of 
the volume. Dr. Hirsch has much to tell of the state 


for the 
and Hebrew 





studies in the Middle Ages; devoting a section to each of the 
scholars, among those who preceded Bacon, who is known to 
have had any knowledge of either language. It should be added 
that the materials for this part of the Introduction were in 


Whatever may be thought of Bacon’s boastfulness, and of his 
readiness to point out the shortcomings of his predecessors and 
contemporaries, there can be no doubt that he surpassed them 
all in showing a true instinct for philological research, an 
instinct that might have led to brilliant results had he not been 
so fatally hampered by the lack of those aids to study which the 
printing-press and the labours of many generations of scholars 
have now made accessible to all of us. One bit of advice which 
he gives may be commended to the student of to-day. After 
distinguishing three degrees in the knowledge of a language, of 
which the highest is to be as familiar with it as we are with our 
mother tongue, the second to be able to translate with accuracy, 
and the third to be able to read and to possess the rudiments of 
grammar, he goes on to warn the beginner to master the lowest 
degree before attempting higher flights, lest by aiming at what 
is beyond his reach he should fail and be discouraged altogether. 
The lowest degree is, after all, a great deal better than nothing, 
and it might be attained, he thought, in the case of Greek or 
Hebrew, in three days (!) of hard study. From which we may 
conclude that by “ reading” he means no more than the correct 
enunciation of the sounds indicated by the written text. And 
this may indeed be gathered from the reading lessons proposed 
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Besides the Oxford Greek Grammar Father Nolan gives also 
a fragment, preserved at Cambridge, of a similar work ; the mutual 
relations of the two being probably explained by Bacon’s habit 
of writing several tentative drafts of any serious treatise which 
he took in hand. And in addition Dr. Hirsch edits the 
fragment of a Hebrew Grammar which forms a part of the same 
Cambridge MS. 

On p. 195 there occurs a passage of which Father Nolan says, 
in the Introduction! that it has defied his attempts to discover a 
satisfactory explanation. We would suggest that if for “ cantate” 
he will read “canticorum” the passage will run smoothly enough. 
A contraction in the original MS. may perhaps account for the 
scribe’s blunder (as we conceive it to have been) in writing 
“cantate.” 


4.—THE LITERATURE OF THE EARLY CHURCH.? 


Even the well-deserving firm of Herder have hardly ever 
set in hand a more important undertaking—important more 
particularly when we consider the trend of modern theological 
studies—than the Geschichte der Altkirchlichen Litteratur of 
Professor Otto Bardenhewer. The author’s competence has 
already been fully proved by his admirable handbook of 
Patrology, now in its second edition. His keenness in keeping 
abreast of contemporary literature is attested by the valuable 
bibliographical apparatus which closes every section and which 
is brought down to the latest available moment in a special 
appendix. Weare paying no mere conventional compliment, 
if we say of this book that it is indispensable to every house 
of theological studies; and if any one should object that the 
work is in German, we should answer unhesitatingly that the 
sooner all theological professors, and as far as possible their 
more promising pupils also, acquire a reading knowledge of that 
language the better for the cause of Catholicism and Christian 
apologetic. The present volume is the first of a projected 
series of six, in which Professor Bardenhewer hopes to survey in 
some detail the whole field of early Christian literature. The 
ground here covered extends to the end of the second century, 

+P. izzy. 


2 Geschichte der Althirchlichen Litteratur. Von Otto Bardenhewer. Vol. I. 
xii. 588 pp. Freiburg: Herder, 1902. 
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and in spite of certain earlier pronouncements of the author 
regarding the legitimate range of such a history— pronouncements 
which have perhaps laid themselves open to misconstruction 
on the part of Professor Ehrhard and others—nothing has been 
neglected, so far as we can discover, which a student could 
rationally want to know concerning the apostolic and sub- 
apostolic Fathers. Even the writings of the early heretics and 
the various books which claimed to form part of an apocryphal 
New Testament canon have been treated in some detail. We 
might perhaps have expected that this volume would have 
contained an account of the Abercius inscription and of the 
discussions to which it has given rise, but the subject is no doubt 
reserved for the next instalment of the work which the author 
has promised shall appear with very little delay. We can only 
express our most earnest hope that Professor Bardenhewer may 
have health and leisure to carry out this important work in all 
the amplitude in which he has conceived it. No greater 
service will have been rendered in this our generation to all 
serious defenders of the Catholic Faith. 


5.—CARDINAL DUBOIS.! 


The character and career of Cardinal Dubois, negotiator of 
the Triple Alliance and Prime Minister in the early years of 
Louis XV., is a topic which is of more immediate interest 
to French than to English readers. None the less, there are 
many pages in the volumes before us which have a direct 
bearing on English foreign policy at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and we greatly regret that pressure upon 
our space prevents us from attempting that fuller appreciation 
of Father Bliard’s conscientious researches which the importance 
of the subject demands. It would need indeed an entire article 
to do justice to this excellent piece of historical criticism. Pere 
Bliard has literary gifts which render his volumes very pleasant 
reading. He has not canonized the subject of his biography— 
that would be a difficult task, for no doubt Cardinal Dubois as 
a Churchman unquestionably left much to be desired—but 
our historian. writes sympathetically of Dubois’ many fine 


1 Dubois, Cardinal et Premier Ministre (1656—1723). Par le Pére P. Bliard, S.J. 
Two Vols. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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qualities, and he has shown that a large share of the obloquy 
that has rested upon the Minister's private character is due 
to the calumnious reports of sworn enemies. A considerable 
proportion of the information contained in the work before 
us has been derived from the Cardinal’s unpublished corre- 
spondence. No pains have been spared in utilizing manuscript 
materials, and English sources have by no means been neglected, 
though perhaps more might have been obtained from this 
quarter than Pére Bliard seems to appreciate. In any case, 
his book is one which no writer dealing with the early history 
of the eighteenth century can in future afford to ignore. The 
text is soberly written and well put together, while all candid 
readers, we feel sure, will do justice to the author’s impartiality. 
Pére Bliard’s appreciation of his work in the preface errs only 
on the side of modesty. “Ce n’est donc ni un panégyrique, ni 
méme une réhabilitation que nous venons offrir au public ; c’est 
purement et simplement quelques pages d’histoire écrites sans 
parti pris comme sans prétention.” The one serious drawback 
we have noted is the absence of an index. 


6.— BREVIARIUM BOTHIANUM.! 


We can hardly be mistaken in identifying the initials 
W. D. M. attached to the preface of this work as those of 
Mr. W. D. Macray, and the presence of such initials may be 
taken as a fairly satisfactory guarantee of competent editing, 
at least in so far as regards the presentment of the text. The 
edition is one undertaken at the instance of the late Marquess 
of Bute from a manuscript in his possession. It has not been 
found possible to identify the exact provenance of the Breviary, 
and to say the truth we cannot regard it as a liturgical 
document of exceptional interest. Still the codex is unques- 
tionably Scottish, and all such memorials of the pre-Reformation 
Scottish Church are important, if only for their rarity. The 
manuscript here reproduced dates from about the middle of the 
fifteenth century, and it keeps, as a rule, tolerably close to the 
Sarum use, which, as is well known, had been largely adopted 
in Scotland. One of its principal features of interest, as in the 
case of the Aberdeen Breviary, though by no means to the 


1 Breviarium Bothianum sive Portiforium secundum Usum Ecclesiae Cuiusdam 
in Scotia. Small quarto, x—722 pp. Longmans, 1goo. 
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same extent, lies in the information supplied regarding a few 
of the more obscure Scottish Saints by the short /egende 
inserted in the Proprium. The book is well printed, and what 
is best of all, most elaborately indexed. Scottish liturgiologists 
certainly owe a debt of gratitude to the late Marquess of Bute 
and to the Editor for the pains so lavishly spent upon it. 


7.—ENGLAND AND THE HOLY SEE.) 


It is gratifying to learn that a book so useful as Mr. Spencer 
Jones’s England and the Holy See has already attained to the 
honours ofasecond edition. Mr. Jones pleads so forcibly and yet 
so gently the cause of Reunion that it would seem impossible for 
a reader to remain unconvinced of its importance. And he takes 
the obviously practical course, when he suggests that, as any 
Reunion worthy of the name must include Rome in its scheme, 
it is desirable that her system should be studied carefully and 
sympathetically—with the object of at least clearing away all 
unreal grounds of division. We like too his plan of confining 
himself to this modest but valuable end, and declining to discuss 
the methods by which Reunion might be brought about. This 
new edition omits some of the sections which were in the 
original work, the object being to reduce the price—which is 
now 3s. 6d.—and so make the book accessible to a wider circle 
of readers. The chapters on Infallibility and Indulgences have 
been altogether re-written, the former making much use of 
Bishop Fessler’s explanations. 


8.—THE ALTAR BOY’S OWN BOOK.? 


The Altar Boy’s Own Book is somewhat of a misnomer for 
the volume now before us, for it is not,as might be expected, 
a book on the special duties of altar-boys, but one on the 
spiritual duties of hearing Mass and Vespers, going to Confession 
and Communion, Spiritual Reading, &c., which should be recom- 
mended to all good Catholic boys, whether they serve at the 
altar or not. Taken as such it is a good serviceable book to 

1 England and the Holy See. An Essay towards Reunion. By Spencer Jones, 
M.A., Rector of Batsford with Moreton-in-Marsh. With an Introduction by Viscount 
Halifax. Second Edition. Longmans. 


2.The Altar Boy's Own Book, By the Rev. W. M. Smith, Canon Regular of 
Premontré. Art and Book Company. 
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put into a boy’s hands, and might make a good Religious 
Instruction prize. The style is simple and practical, and a 
tender tone of piety pervades it, but the criticism from the Altar 
Boy’s point of view would, it is to be feared, be that the dis- 
quisitions are too long and not sufficiently broken up into 
sections and subsections. We could have dispensed with several 
of the stories, which it is to be feared have little historical 
foundation. The illustrations, on the other hand, are from the 
Dusseldorf Verein, which means that they are all in good taste. 


9.—MORE HOME TRUTHS FOR MARY’S CHILDREN.! 


Home Truths for Mary's Children having been so favourably 
received by the young Catholics for whom it was intended, the 
authoress now offers them another volume of similar character. 
When compared with its predecessor this new volume shows no 
falling off, but rather an advance. There are two parts, one on 
the Child of Mary’s Social Life, the other on her Inner Life; 
and in both the writer reveals her intimate acquaintance with 
girl nature, and the abundance of fresh illustrations which she 
has at her command. Ecstatic sentiment finds no place in her 
pages, and the type of piety which she seeks to inculcate is 
thoroughly solid; nor does she confine herself to matters 
purely spiritual, but has much prudent counsel on those 
points of minor morals, attention to which contributes so much 
towards forming useful and agreeable members of society. 


I0.—THE LIFE OF ST. OUEN.? 


One is accustomed to look for good work from Monsieur 
l’Abbé Vacandard, and the book before us thoroughly justifies 
the expectation. Though it is difficult to impart life to the 
fragmentary records of the seventh century, the more so when 
the legendary overgrowths of a later period have to be resolutely 
brushed aside, still, M. Vacandard has presented us with a 
very interesting and readable volume. It might appropriately 
be called a history of St. Quen and his times, for in many cases 

1 More Home Truths for Mary’s Children. By Madame Cecilia. London: 
Burns and Oates. 


2 Vie de St. Quen, Evéque de Rouen (641—684). Etude d’histoire Mérovingienne. 
Par E. Vacandard. Paris: Lecoffre, 1902. 
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the scanty incidents of the life of the Bishop and great organizer 
of the Church of Rouen serve but as a peg upon which to hang 
a dissertation upon the ecclesiastical system of the Merovingian 
period. But these studies based upon a wide erudition and 
showing the author to be in touch with the writings of such 
extraneous modern critics as Waitz and Bruno Krusch, are in 
themselves valuable contributions to history. It will be understood 
from what we have said that this Vze de St. Quen is no merely 
devotional biography written for purposes of edification, neither 
is it un travail de vulgarization interpreting for the general 
reader the conclusions of more original students, but it is a work 
of research of the best kind, in which the author’s great learning, 
though apparent at every turn, has not been suffered to over- 
whelm and confuse the picture which he has drawn for us. The 
character of St. Ouen, the great organizer of his vast diocese, 
the founder of oratories and parish churches, the resolute and 
triumphant foe of paganism in its last strongholds, the counsellor 
of Clovis II.and of St. Bathilde, of Childeric II. and of Thierry III., 
stands before us with more distinctness than we should quite 
have ventured to hope. The literary apparatus with which the 
book has been furnished is admirably executed, and the Index, 
for instance, presents a great contrast to that in the new edition 
of M. Godefroy Kurth’s Clovis recently noticed in these pages. 
If we may venture on a criticism, we are surprised to find that 
no reference is made to the very considerable cu/tus of St. Quen 
which existed in England. A Mass for St. Quen may be found in 
the Westminster Missal and elsewhere ; and numerous churches 
and altars, if we mistake not, have been dedicated to him in this 


country. 


CORRECTION. 

In the review of Father Power’s Anglo-Jewish Calendar 
which appeared in THE MONTH for October, there occurs a 
regrettable mistake, which is probably due, not to the printer, 
but to a slip of the pen on the part of the reviewer. The 
learned author’s reconstruction of the calendar is represented 
as extending from A.D. 26 to A.D. 31. For “A.D. 26” should 
be read, of course, “A.D. 29.” It is a fundamental feature of 
Father Power’s chronological scheme that, according to him, 
the public ministry of our Lord covered only two years and 


a few months. 
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I—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


MANY a hard-worked priest will be grateful to Father Clement 
Holland for his 7wenty-five Plain Catholic Sermons on useful 
subjects (4s. 6d. net. Thomas Baker, Soho Square, 1902). He 
who wishes to assimilate one of these sermons will find his 
task made as easy as can be expected, the subdivisions being 
clearly marked and an admirable synopsis prefixed to each 
discourse. The whole series forms the second instalment 
of Practical Preaching for Priests and People. But why this 
aggressively alliterative title, so suggestive of the lines which 
publish abroad the merits of a certain pill which shall be 
nameless ? 

Father Joseph Rickaby has published, through Messrs. Sands 
and Co., the substance of Conferences delivered, some at Oxford 
(Summer Term, 1901), some at Cambridge (Michaelmas Term, 
1900 and 1go1), to the Catholic Undergraduates of either 
University. It is difficult to give in brief an appreciation of 
matter which covers so wide a field and deals with so many 
topics. All we can say is, that in these pages the reader will 
find the Jesuit Father striving, with his usual earnestness and 
devotion, to impress on the young men who form his audience 
the uncompromising truths of Catholic morality and how to act 
from principle. At one time the topic is suggested by the 
Gospel of the Sunday, at another some burning question of the 
day is discussed, while in the last series delivered at Cambridge 
it is not difficult to detect a main idea running throughout. 

Concerning Jesuits (C.T.S.) is a volume which contains within 
its flaming yellow covers a large number of pamphlets put forth 
in defence of the much maligned Order. Of these tracts four 
are by Father Gerard, two each by Fathers Sydney Smith and 
Joseph Rickaby, one by the Comtesse de Courson, while the 
remaining one treats of Father Vaughan’s libel action against 
The Rock. 
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St. Hugh of Lincoln (C.T.S., 1d.) reminds us that the 
strenuous life is no discovery of modern times. Of course in 
this brief account much that is striking and fascinating has been 
omitted : v.g. there is no mention of how he wrung an embrace 
from the sulking.King; and his swan (though represented on 
the frontispiece), in the letterpress has never a word. One 
sometimes wonders what are the thoughts which pass through 
the mind of an honest Anglican prelate when he reads of the 
sainted Bishop of Lincoln. 

Lady Herbert gives us the Lzfe of Mother Thouret (1765— 
1825) (C.T.S., 1d.), Foundress of the Italian Sisters of Charity. 
We are shown how this holy nun, in spite of sickness and weak 
health (a cross which she had to bear during her whole life), 
was enabled to do a great work for God in founding her Order, 
which now has “ 432 houses in Italy ; 93 in Savoy and France; 
9 in Switzerland ; and 12 in the islands of Malta and Gozo.” 
The Congregation of Rites is considering the question of 
bringing forward the cause of the beatification of Jane Antida 
Thouret. 

Father W. R. Carson, in his little book Zhe Profit of [ndulg- 
ences, states clearly the teaching of the Church on this matter, 
quoting what Father Hurter puts down in his Compendium of 
Dogmatic Theology. 


Il.—MAGAZINES. 


Some contents of foreign Periodicals : 


ZEITSCHRIFT FUR KATHOLISCHE THEOLOGIE. (1902. IV.) 
German Jesuits in Spanish Prisons. /. B. Mundwiler. , The 
Moral Aspects of Pleasurable Action. /. 2B. Becker. The 
Divinity of Christ in Clement of Rome. £. Dorsch. 
Reviews, &c. 


REVUE D’HISTORIE ECCLESIASTIQUE. (1902. IV.) 

The “Contractus Germanicus” and the controversy on the 5 per 
cent. in Germany. Z.van Roey. The Pseudo-Justin and 
Diodorus of Tarsus. 7. X. Funk. Gallicanism at the 
Sorbonne (1668—1671). A. Cauchie. Reviews, &c. 
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Les ETUDES RELIGIEUSES. (October 5 and 20.) 

The Encroachments of the Civil Power. £. Sortats. The 
“Congres Marial” of Fribourg. A. de Becdelicvre. 
Quietism, from the letters of Bossuet’s brother. E. Griselle. 
The Holy Shroud of Turin. /. de Mely and /. de Joannis. 
The Supernatural and Deification. S. Harent. A Great 
Friend of the Teaching Orders. V.Delaporte. Emile 
Zola. P. Suau. Reviews, &c. 

LA CIVILTA CATTOLICA. (October 4 and 18.) 

The Index of Forbidden Books. Recent Manuals of Ecclesi- 
astical History. Industrial Corporations. Some uncertain 
Criteria of Palethnology. Reviews, &c. _ 

RAZON Y FE. (October.) 

The Inspection of Private ‘Education. R. Ruzz Amado. The 
Musical Compositions of St. Francis Borgia. MW. Bazxault. 
The Religious Orders and State Interference. /. Garcia 
Ocana. Seville the scene of the Martyrdom of St. Her- 
menegild. R. Rochel. Reviews, &c. 

THE AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL REVIEW. (October.) 

Rosmini. 7. B. Scannell. Bridging the Grave. A. Macdonald. 
The Priest as a Guardian of Public Morality. The 
Rationale of Saint Worship. W. R. Carson. Theology, 
Science, and Imagination. F. 7. Lloyd. 


STIMMEN AUS MARIA LAACH. (October.) 
The Financial Position of the French Religious Orders. 
H. Gruber. The quiet Hours of a modern Politician. 
O. Pfilf. The Holy Shroud of Turin. 7. Braun, The 
results of the Religious Census of 1900. H. A. Krose. 
The Marriage Law in the different States of Europe. 
B. su Stolberg-Stolberg. 


LA REVUE GENERALE. (October.) 
Queen Marie Henriette. A Glance Backward. Ch. Woeste. 
A new Development in the Catholic University system. 
F. Passelecg. Studies of Contemporary France. Hi. Prim- 
bault. Reviews, &c. 


DER KATHOLIK. (October.) 
Biblical Studies among the Dominicans. Dr. Saul, O.P. The 
Mosaic Jus Talionts. Dr. Rieber. Talleyrand and the 
Holy See. Dr. Belleshetm. Reviews, &c. 














